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FO^IEWORD 



The Educational Resources Information Center Clearinghouse on Adult, Career, and Voca- 
tional Education (ERIC/ACVE) is 1 of 16 clearinghouses in a national information system 
that is funded by the Office of Educational Research and Improvement, U.S. Department 
of Education. This publication was developed to fulfill one of the functions of the clearing- 
house-interpreting the literature in the ERIC database. Since it was issued in 1984, the 
first edition of Adult Literacy Education: Current and Future Directions has been widely 
cited in the literature on adult literacy, and the growth of the field in the last 8 years 
warrants this update. 

ERIC/ACVE would like to thank Hanna Arlene Fingeret for her work iri preparing this 
paper. Dr. Fingeret is Executive Director of Literacy South and Adjunct Associate 
Professor, North Carolina State University. She has served as a consultant to a range of 
social service and education programs involved in literacy, including the North Carolina 
Governor's Commission on Literacy, the U.S. Department of Education's National Literacy 
Initiative, Laubach Literacy International, and Literacy Volunteers of America. Among her 
publications are They Really Put a Hurtin' on My Brain: Learning in Literacy Volunteers of 
New York City, Participatory Literacy Education (with Paul Jurmo), and "Social Network: 
A Perspective on Independence and Illiterate Adults." 

ERIC/ACVE also acknowledges the following people for their critical review of the manu- 
script: Harold Beder, Professor, Rutgers University; Gail Weinstein-Shr, Assistant Pro- 
fessor, San Francisco State University; Johanna De Stefano, Professor, the Ohio State 
Um\'ersit>'; and Nanc>' Puleo, Program Associate, Center on Education and Training for 
Employment. Susan Imel coordinated publication development, Sandra Kerka edited the 
manuscript, and Janet Ray served as word processor operator. 
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EXECUTIVE SUMIVIARY 



In the 8 years since the publication of the first edition of Adult Literacy Education: Current 
and Future Directions (Fingeret 1984), a great deal of attention has been focused on adult 
literacy by policy makers, employers, unions, and state and federal government. Recent 
emphasis on workplace and family literacy is an outgrowth of concerns with economic com- 
petition, and an increasing body of work is challenging conventional assumptions and values 
related to literacy. 

The National Literacy Act of 1991 has the potential to develop the long-term infrastructure 
that is essentia! for making a significant impact on the literacy development. What kind of 
vision is necessary to respond to the need for improved literacy skills? Some basic ques- 
tions about any literacy effort must be addressed. 

What is literacy? The definition has evolved from simple reading and writing skills to lit- 
eracy in social settings. The notion of multiple literacies is emerging. Literacy education 
varies depending on whether literacy is viewed as skills, as tasks, as social and cultural 
practices, or as critical reflection and action. 

WTio has power in literacy education? The continuum of learner participation r anges from 
teachers depositing information into students' minds to learner-centered instruction in which 
students participate in developing materials to participatory literacy efforts in which students 
share power and responsibility for curriculum development, instruction, and program 
management. 

WTiat is the purpose of literacy education? Literacy can be used for individual social 
mobility or for community development and social change. Individually oriented and com- 
munity-oriented approaches vary depending on which view of literacy underlies them. 

As adult literacy research and practice evolve, a number of issues should be considered: 

• Policy and leadership-assumptions of public policy makers, development of an infra- 
structure, strategic application of public and private funding, and constraints on 
leadership and research 

• Developing and supporting the literacy work force-staff development for volunteer 
and part-time instructors, difficult working conditions 

• Work and literacy-short-term crisis intervention, effectiveness of job-related basic 
skills programs, integration of literacy instruction with job content, remediation versus 
developmental orientation, assessment problems 
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• Literacy skills for women and families-^need for more research on effectiveness; con- 
.. .cern that focus on women in welfare reform, family, and homeless programs may rein- 
'^fftrce domestication 

• Assessment and program evaluation-problems with standardized tests treating literacy 
as a set of discrete skills, need for alternative forms of assessment, relationship 
between student assessment and program evaluation 

The prevailing view of Uteracy as a short-term crisis undermines efforts to build a suppor- 
tive infrastructure. Despite the constraints, adult literacy education is growing and evolving, 
moving from a narrow view of literacy as discrete skills to a richer understanding of the 
relationship among literacy, culture, and people. 

Information on aduh literacy education may be found in the ERIC system using the follow- 
ing descriptors: Adult Basic Education^ Adult Educators, 'Adult Literacy, 'Definitions, 
Educational Finance, 'Educational Objectives, Educational PoUcy, Educational Research, 
Leadership, 'Literacy Education, Politics of Education, Public Policy, Staff Development, 
and the following identifiers: 'Family Literacy, 'Workplace Literacy. Asterisks indicate 
particularly relevant terms. 
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INTRODUCTION 



It has been an exciting 8 years since the 
publication of the first edition of Adult 
Literacy Education: Current and Future 
Directions (Fingeret 1984). At that time 
there was growing concern for adult liter- 
acy as a national social issue, but the lit- 
erature remained dominated by university 
researchers and traditional Adult Basic 
Education (ABE) programs. It was typi- 
fied by attitudes, beliefs, and values that 
had changed little over the preceding 20 
years. 

Things are different now. An unyielding 
sluggl h economy has promoted interest in 
adult literacy on the part of policy makers, 
organized labor, large and small employ- 
ers, and policy analysts. This has led to 
increased attention to liter acy policy and, 
ultimately, to new federal legislation as 
well as an increased level of financial sup- 
port for literacy work in many states. 

Women, adults whose native language is 
not English, and adults from minority eth- 
nic backgrounds traditionally have been 
undereducated, and it is predicted that 
persons from these groups vAW be the ma- 
jority of new workers over the next 20 
years (Johnston and Packer 1987). Thus, 
work force development is a focus of 
adult literacy education, as a natural 
outgrowth of concerns with economic 
competitiveness and growth. The field's 
attempts to respond to the needs of these 
groups has led to the development of 
workplace and family literacy programs; 
these areas are reflected in a sizable 
portion of the literature base. 



There is much more attention now to 
helping adults develop writing skills than 
there was 8 years ago; publications of 
student writings abound. There is a gen- 
erally accepted understanding in the field 
that reading and writing go hand in hand, 
although there are still many literacy pro- 
grams that believe students must wait un- 
til they have a certain level of proficiency 
in reading before they can begin to write. 
Students' voices are more present in the 
literature now than they were 8 years ago. 
This reflects publishing of student writing, 
but it also reflects an increasing amount 
of qualitative research in which students 
speak for themselves. There also are 
more literacy workers and authors who 
are sensitive to issues about how power is 
allocated in literacy programs. Overall, 
there has been an increased amount of 
work in the last 8 years that challenges 
conventional wisdom in constructive ways 
and an increasing number of adult literacy 
educators who appear to be questioning 
the assumptions and values that have been 
handed down historically. 

Adult literacy problems always have been 
viewed as a short-term crisis, requiring 
short-term intervention. In the 1960s we 
were going to eradicate poverty and, with 
it, illiteracy. In the 1970s, everyone had a 
Right to Read and illiteracy was going to 
be eliminated in the decade. In the 
1980s, the Presidential Literacy Initiative 
was going to to be the last gasp for illit- 
eracy, and in the 1990s we have America 
2000, with one of its goals that everyone 
will be literate by the year 2000. In none 
of these initiatives is there evidence of the 
long-term commitment ihat is necessary 
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for literacy development to take its place 
as part of a larger pledge to lifelong 
learning in society. However, the Nation- 
al Literacy Act of 1991 has the potential 
to put in place federal structures, such as 
the National Institute for Literacy and a 
network of state and regional resource 
centers, that can provide the foundation 
for a long-term infrastructure. 

Tliis paper explores the issues found in 
the adult literacy literature in North 
America today. The basic questions that 
need to be asked about any literacy effort 
are explored in the first section of this 
paper: What is hteracy? Who has power 
in literacy education? and What is the 
purpose of literacy education? The sec- 
ond section illustrates the implications of 



these ideas as they are embedded in the 
major issues facing the field today: policy 
and leadership, developing and supporting 
the literacy work force, and the develop- 
ment of instructional programs tailored to 
specific people in concrete situations such 
as families, work, and community life. 

This paper is based upon examination of 
publications and the author's own experi- 
ence. It is intended to provide a frame- 
work for thinking about issues in adult 
literacy education and some guidance 
about where to begin investigating particu- 
lar aspects of the field. It is not intended 
to be inclusive, as the literature base is 
enormous and multidisciplinary, but rather 
to provide some tools for further thinking, 
practice, and study. 
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ASKING THE BASIC QUESTIONS 



Many of us were taught in school that lit- 
eracy is "learning your ABCs." Starting 
with the letters of the alphabet, we moved 
to sounds, simple words, sentences, and, 
finally, paragraphs. We had workbooks 
with blanks to be filled in with the right 
letters or the right words; meaningful 
reading usually was saved for library story 
hours or, if we were lucky, bedtime read- 
ing with parents or older siblings. Writing 
was about penmanship and grammar and 
correct punctuation. 

In the last 20 years our understanding of 
literacy has changed from this kind of 
focus on individual skills, separated from 
meaningful content. We now see that Ut- 
eracy is connected to the social, historical, 
political, cultural, and personal situations 
in which people use their skills. In other 
words, claiming to be skilled in literacy 
depends on who you are, what you can do, 
where you are, and when you are. Being 
a literate African American in New York 
City in 1992 is different from being a 
literate African American in New York 
City in 1792 or in New Delhi in 1992. 
And being a literate siore owner in New 
York City in 1992 will differ from being a 
lawyer; literacy skills cannot be separated 
from the content and setting of the mes- 
sages being read and written. Beginning 
with these basic definitional issues about 
literacy, this section then explores how 
literacy education is organic:ed and 
managed, addressing issues of power, 
practices, and purpose. 



What Is Literacy? 

Literacy is a shifting, abstract term, impos- 
sible to define in isolation from ? specific 
time, person, place, and culture; literacy, 
therefore, is described as historically and 
culturally relative. Illiteracy can be under- 
stood only in relation to literacy; it is the 
absence or lack of literacy, rather than a 
concept with its own set of characteristics 
and standards. Definitions of literacy 
share an emphasis on reading, writing, 
and, usually, computation skills but differ 
in their descriptions of the extent of skill 
and the criteria for application. For 
example, in one setting persons who can 
sign their name may be considered liter- 
ate, whereas in another setting literacy is 
viewed as the abihty to read a complex 
manual and apply the information to a 
task. Some authors talk about many liter- 
acies rather than one literacy to help us 
understand that individual literacy abilities 
exist on a number of continua in relation 
to time, situation, purpose, content, and 
people (Gillespie 1990). Therefore, statis- 
tics on the amount of illiteracy vary, gen- 
erally due to the use of different defini- 
tions and related ways of measuring, or 
counting, illiterate adults. Clearly, lit- 
eracy is a social construct rather than an 
act of nature (Bormuth 1974). 

Criteria for literacy have moved steadily 
upward in the past 50 years. In the 1930s 
and 1940s, the U.S. Census Bureau refer- 
red to the simple ability to read and write 
a message (Cook 1977). When it became 
apparent that this did not guarantee the 
effective or critical application of those 
skills, functional lite^ emerged as a 
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term connoting the use of reading and 
writing skills in specific contexts. 
Functional literacy, however, tend? to 
focus on the instrumental uses of literacy, 
and the ways that educated, literate 
people function are set as the standard 
against which those with fewer literacy 
abilities are measured. 

The Fducaj/onal Testing Service (ETS) 
has conducted a series of national studies 
for the U.S. government designed to pro- 
file the literacy skills of young adults 
(Kirsch and Jungeblut 1986), adults seek- 
ing assistance through Department of I^- 
bor programs (Kirsch, Jungeblut, and 
Campbell 1992) and the entire adult pop- 
ulation in the United States (in process). 
For this purpose, ETS developed a defini- 
tion that attempts to recognize that lit- 
eracy is both self-defined and defined by 
the larger society: "Literacy is using 
printed and wTitten information to func- 
tion in society, to achieve one's goals, and 
to develop one's knowledge and potential" 
(Kirsch and Jungeblut 1986, p. 3). It also 
implies that there is a relationship be- 
tween literacy and personal power or con- 
trol over hfe circumstances (see, ir 
example, Street 1992). 

ETS's studies plot adults' skills on scales 
for p *^se literacy, document literacy, and 
quaii ^*ive literac)'; adults may score 
higher on some scales than on others. 
These studies have been influential in 
moving the field away from talking about 
a single point at which a person moves 
from being "illiterate" to being "literate." 

In most settings, adult literacy education 
is viewed ?.s teaching English language 
speakers how to read and write in Eng* 
lish; services for adults whose native 
language is other than English continue 
to be categorized as "English as a second 
language" (ESL). This includes persons 
who may have advanced education and 
literacy skills in their native language as 



well as those who have literacy skills in 
no language at all. ESL literacy teaching 
is defined by Wrigley and Guth (1992) as 
follows: 

Supporting adults with little Eng- 
lish and little .formal education in 
their efforts to understand and use 
English in its many forms (oral and 
written . . .), in a variety of con- 
texts . . ., so that they can reach 
their fullest potential and achieve 
their own goals, whether these be 
personal, professional, or academic, 
(pp. 7-8) 

ETS' studies and most of the research on 
literacy in the United States counts only 
English language literacy; the extent to 
which adults may be literate in another 
language is not considered Important. 
However, literacy in another language, 
particularly in one's native language, may 
significantly contribute to their ability to 
develop English language literacy as well 
as influencing many other aspects of their 
lives. Wrigley and Guth (1992) explain 
that- 

the nature of ESL Literacy is still 
more complex since it depends on 
literacy in two languages: the 
native language of the learner and 
English literacy. Since the degree 
of literacy in the first language can 
significantly influence the speed 
and depth of literacy development 
in the second language, the rela- 
tionship between the two language 
systems needs to be taken into ac- 
count. Since language and literacy 
are socially determined, ESL liter- 
acy is also influenced by two cul- 
tures: the learners' home culture 
and its literacy practices and the 
mainstream culture and its expecta- 
tions of English literacy, (p. 6) 
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The extensiveness of literacy problems 
leads to the need and desire for literacy 
education services. Many literate adults 
look back on learning to read as children 
and marvel at how natural the process 
seemed. Their children often learn to 
read before entering school, participating 
with ease in daily interactions with print 
in the home, in stores, and on roads. For 
many other adults, however, leammg to 
read as an adult is a struggle filled with 
shame that continues from public school 
days. Some of these adults come to adult 
literacy programs for help; their courage 
is an inspiration for us all. 

Effective literacy practitioners work with 
adult learners to help them use their life 
experience as a positive foundation for 
continuing to learn, supported by concern- 
ed policy makers, funders, the media, and 
corporate leaders. ESL literacy education 
must also take into account learners' 
native language; it too can become a 
resource for instruction, as Wrigley and 
Guth explain: 

Teaching literacy in the native 
la' 3;uage/mother tongue of the 
learners is one of the best options 
for programs serving nonliterate 
learners who share a common lan- 
guage. Learning to read and write 
in a language they understand, 
instead of in a language they are 
tr>'ing to acquire, affords students a 
measure of power and control that 
is not easily matched in an adult 
ESL literacy class. . . . Programs 
that offer mother tongue literacy 
differ in their aims. Some have 
full biliteracy and bilingualisra as 
their goal. . . . Others see literacy 
acquisition in the native language 
primarily as a stepping stone to 
English literacy, (p. 107) 

Literacy education varies, depending on 
whether service providers view literacy as 



discrete skills, discrete tasks, social and 
cultural practices, or critical reflection and 
action (this framework is drawn from 
Lytle and Wolfe 1989). Literacy programs 
embody different arrangements about 
power relationships and are oriented to 
individual growth and change as well as 
larger visions of social change. 



Literacy as Skills 

The view of literacy as skills continues to 
permeate literacy education. In this view, 
literacy is seen as a set of discrete skills 
that exist regardless of context. This con- 
ception of hteracy leads to focusing on 
simple encoding and decoding skills: 
"sounding out" words and studying lists of 
letter sounds, syllable sounds, and words 
in isolation. In the skills model, adults 
are told tnat they must learn "general" 
literacy skills first, and then they can use 
those skills to leara content or other kinds 
of skills. Thus, if nonreading adults want 
to learn job skills, they are referred to a 
kind of "generic" literacy program first, in 
which the content used for instruction is 
considered only tangentially important. 
Then-sometimes years later-they are re- 
ferred to a job training program. Skill- 
oriented programs assume that students 
will automatically accumulate skills up to 
a certain point and then will automatically 
be able to use those skills in their lives. 



Literacy as Tasks 

The Aduh Performance Levels work in 
the 1970s (Northcutt et al. 1975) respected 
the importance of viewing reading and 
writing skills as a way to accom.plish 
something such as reading a bus schedule 
or filling in a form. In this notion of 
literacy as tasks, literacy is viewed as the 
ability to apply skills independently and 
successfully to accomplish specific tasks. 
However, this approach does not take into 



account the situation in which someone 
does the task; the ability to do the task is 
considered stable across situations and re- 
quires only individual skill achievement. 
Ill other words, we assume that filling in 
an application form in literacy class is the 
same task as filling in that form in the 
personnel office-in this view, the situation 
does not change the nature of the task. 
Task-oriented instruction tends to assume 
that students will automatically transfer 
whatever they learn to do in class into 
their lives. Some task-oriented teachers 
develop their own curriculum, using mate- 
rials drawn from local newspapers, restau- 
rants, or employers, for example, to con- 
struct literacy tasks for instructional 
purposes rather than relying on commer- 
cial materials. 



Literacy as Social and 
Cultural Practices 

Many literacy students find that literacy 
tasks change in different situations; for 
example, using their cultural knowledge, 
they fill in the form for the welfare system 
somewhat differently than the form apply- 
ing for credit to buy a new couch. Or 
their nervousness in line at the bank 
makes filling in the application for a 
checking account a different task than it 
was while sitting in class the evening be- 
fore. When we place literacy tasks in 
their social and cultur?.! settings, we 
understand more about literacy as social 
and cultural practices. Practitioners in 
effective ESL literacy programs focus on 
culture and meanings and begin from a 
position of respecting students' rich 
cultural ex^periences. Their work naturally 
focuses on literacy as practices, because 
their students' immediate needs often 
have to do vAih social situations such as 
work, housing, food, health care, and child 
care; some programs develop critical liter- 
acy as well. 



Programs looking at literacy as practices 
bring the program to the community, help- 
ing students use new skills to accomplish 
tasks in their social situations. Describing 
literacy as practices does not imply that 
literacy is only instrumental; it simply 
means that we engage in literacy in a so- 
cial setting, and we cannot separate the 
setting from our literacy behaviors. Thus, 
reading a novel while sitting in a busy 
doctor's waiting room requires some dif- 
ferent abilities than does reading a novel 
while sitting quietly at home. 

There are far fewer programs oriented to 
literacy as practices; these programs face 
the difficult challenge of figuring out how 
to dissolve the barriers between the pro- 
gram and the community* They also have 
to help students deal with the stress and 
anxiety of trying new skills and tasks in 
new situations. 



Literacy as Critical 
Reflection and Action 

A healthy democracy depends on citizens 
who are able to use information critically; 
they are able to uncover underlying biases, 
assumptions, beliefs, and contradictions in 
text and to use their own experience and 
cultural knowledge to interpret the mean- 
ing of texts. In a presidential campaign, 
for example, critically literate citizens will 
read about candidates' views on issues and 
will ask such questions as "What does this 
position say about who will have power 
and who will not?" in addition to asking 
"What does this position mean for me?" 
and "What does this position mean for the 
country?" Their critical analysis may lead 
to some kind of action^ such as writing 
letters, doing additional reading, attending 
a school board meeting, and so on. Liter- 
acy education that helps new readers learn 
how to ask such questions and become in- 
volved in social action is oriented to 
literacy as critical reflection and action. 



Literacy is seen as a means for adults to 
challenge the traditional distribution of 
knowledge and power in their communi- 
ties and in the larger society. It is a 
philosophy in which action and reflection 
are intertwined as adults work together 
for a more just society. 



Definitions in Practice 

The approach to literacy as skills has 
come under attack in the last decade. 
Many researchers agree that it is not con- 
sistent with cognitive research findings and 
it tends to produce unmotivating, boring 
instructional approaches. Furthermore, 
deCastell and Luke (1987) assert: "Reli- 
ance on technocratic skills-based ap- 
proaches ... has resulted, on the one 
hand, in a gradual deskilling of teachers 
and, on the other hand, the production in 
students of a literal, uncritical, and 
mechanical relation to reading, writing, 
and the interpretation of texts" (jp. 413). 

Many literacy educators today define liter- 
acy in terms of practices; they explain that 
literacy is an adult's ability to apply read- 
ing, writing, listening, speaking, and quan- 
titative skills to accomplish daily life tasks. 
However, most literacy educators' practice 
actually is oriented to literacy as skills and 
tasks, assuming that adults will automatic- 
ally transfer their new knowledge and 
skills to engage in new literacy practices 
in their lives. 

For example, literacy programs almost al- 
ways approach check writing as a task. 
Approaching literacy as tasks that are 
connected to each other and to the social 
setting-practices-means that reading, 
writing, speaking, and listening are inter- 
woven. They teach students how to spell 
the numbers, how to fill in each line on a 
check, how to keep the check register, and 
how to balance a checkbook. Students 
practice and become confident in class. 



However, check writing becomes a prac- 
tice only when students leave class and 
start writing checks while standing in line 
at the grocery store or at the teller's 
window in the bank. Many students who 
can write checks in class never use checks 
in their lives because they are too scared 
to vmte a check while strangers may be 
watching. Or some refugees and welfare 
recipients, may be penalized for accumu- 
lating money. 

Instructional technology is only beginning 
to incorporate a defirdtion of literacy as 
tasks or practices. Some programs use 
tape recorders or video to capture scenes 
in the community that become translated 
into curriculum materials. Some ESL pro- 
grams use video for critical reflection 
literacy instruction: 

Through case studies shown on 
tape, videos can provide insights 
into the sociocultural dimension of 
literacy and provide opportunities 
for problem solving. When the 
stories presented on tape touch on 
personal problems or social issues, 
they can act as a starting point for 
problem-posing, (Wrigley and 
Guth 1992, pp. 84-85) 

Computer-assisted instruction, however, 
most often still reflects a skills-based 
notion of literacy; its effectiveness appears 
to be due to the students' increased will- 
ingness to spend time on a computer 
when a similar workbook in paper is too 
boring. 

Shame and self-blame are among the bar- 
riers to students changing their lives by 
introducing new literacy practices (Center 
for Working Life 1991; Fingeret and 
Danin 1991). Students often feel strong 
in many areas of their lives, but they 
know that the larger society is contemp- 
tuous of their inability to read and write 
well. Engaging in nev/ literacy tasks in 
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social situations can create such a high 
level of stress that performance anxiety 
interferes with new practices; adults "go 
blank" and question their ability to learn 
(Fingeret and Danin 1991). &q)licit at- 
tention to literacy as practices means that 
students learn to reduce their stress and 
develop the ability to write out the check 
while at the bank. In addition, students 
can learn to ask such questions as how the 
bank uses their money and who decides 
about interest rates. They can investigate 
different banks' investment practices and 
help each other choose their banks. This 
links viewing literacy as practices and 
seeing literacy as critical reflection and 
action. 

These four conceptions of literacy build 
on each other. Skills are incorporated 
into literacy tasks. Instruction in tasks, 
such as check writing, includes attention 
to skills such as vowel sounds. However, 
the purpose of literacy has to do with 
meaning and using skills to accomphsh a 
task, rather than skills being viewed as 
ends in themselves. Likewise, instruction 
in literacj' practices includes attention to 
specific tasks which, in turn, incorporates 
attention to specific skills. But skills are 
taught in the context of tasks and prac- 
tices rather than in the abstract, and tas'/cs 
are addressed in the context of social a:id 
cultural settings rather than only on work- 
book pages. 

Instruction that addresses literacy as cri- 
tical reflection and action incorporates 
instruction in skills, tasks, and practices. 
However, the meanings associated with 
the text are treated as problematical rath- 
er than as given; students learn to ask 
another level of critical questions as they 
learn to write out the check or to speU the 
numbers. In all cases, reading, writing, 
speaking, and listening are interwoven. 



Who Has Power in Literacy 
Education? 

There are many levels of decisions in ht- 
eracy education, including decisions about 
program administration, such as staffing, 
scheduling, or location; decisions about 
the theoretical model of hteracy embraced 
by the program; decisions about the pohti- 
cal processes of involvement in decision 
malang; and instructional decisions about 
the ways in which literacy is taught and 
progress assessed. The power to make 
these decisions may be maintained by one 
person or a smaU administrative staff, or 
it may be shared more broadly with stu- 
dents and teachers. Administrators often 
share the power to make some decisions 
with some persons while retaining other 
decisions for themselves. Programs are 
considered to be more participatory as 
they share the power of decision making 
with a broader ranger of persons over a 
larger number of t>'pes of decisions. 



Banking Education 

The ''banking" model of education is at 
one end of a continuum of participation; 
the "expert" teacher is viewed as depos- 
iting information into passive students* 
minds (Freire 1970), The banking notion 
of education derives from the deficit per- 
spective in which adults v^ith low literacy 
skills are seen as incompetent; knowledge- 
able teachers are needed to diagnose 
needs and prescribe cures (see Beder 
1991 for a more extensive discussion of 
the deficit model and its consequences). 
Although most instructors are sensitive to 
the negative images associated with bank- 
ing models of education, they nonetheless 
often invoke its properties by using com- 
mercial curriculum materials that are irre- 
levant to students' lives and teaching in 
ways that focus on skills rather than on 
students' lives und culture. 
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When the curriculum appears to be irrele- 
vant and the instructional process seems 
to reproduce earlier negative experiences 
with schooling, nonreading adults often 
make choices not to participate in literacy 
programs. Rather than being **unmoti- 
vated," "having low aspirations," or being 
"afraid of more failure," these adults often 
have decided that school has ^ Ued them, 
rather than the reverse, lliey identify 
costs with returning to school; they may 
become socially isolated and their new 
skills can be threatening to others (see 
Fingeret 1983; Klassen 1991; Reder and 
Green 1985; Ziegahn 1991 for more ex- 
tensive discussions of social networks). 
These costs may be more than they are 
willing to pay when their experience and 
knowledge are disrespected. 

Learner-Centered Literacy 
Instruction 

Students can share the power in the in- 
structional process, participating in devel- 
oping instructional materials that respond 
to students' interests and respect their cul- 
ture and prior learning. This kind of in- 
struction is considered learner centered, 
with varying degrees of participation. 

Recent cognitive science research shows 
that people learn new things by relating 
them to what they already know (Sticht 
and McDonald 1989); learner-centered 
instruction provides opportunities for 
students and teachers to work together 
creating experiences that build on 
students' prior knowledge and connect to 
learners' existing cognitive structures, or 
schemata (Rumelhart 1981). Efficient 
instruction helps learners connect what 
they already know to what they are 
reading. 

This makes sense intuitively to people 
who are quite literate and have tried to 
read a piece of technical material in an 



area in which they have no prior back- 
groimd. An advanced nuclear physics 
journal is understandable to a nuclear 
physicist, but to a humanist with no 
nuclear physics training, it will appear 
quite obtuse--even though that humanist 
can read extremely sophisticated materials 
in the humanities field quite competently. 
Indeed, much of the power of scientists 
such as Carl Sagan (for example, 1977) 
who have popularized technical scientific 
information is their abUity to relate 
technical concepts to familiar ones. 

Learner-centered literacy work incorpo- 
rates cognitive science fiiidings by empha- 
sizing the importance of meaning and stu- 
dents' background knowledge. Therefore, 
it requires that students be active par- 
ticipants in creating curriculum and 
making decisions about instruction, since 
teachers cannot know about learners' 
prior experience unless they engage stu- 
dents in an ongoing conversation in which 
prior experience and new learning are 
continually interwoven. Learner-centered 
literacy programs often approach literacy 
as tasks and practices; skills-based models 
do not allow for attention to meaning, 
which is central to a learner-centered 
philosophy. Wemstein-Shr (1990) pro- 
vides a rich case study that illustrates the 
ways in which meaning and culture are 
connected. She documents how her 
understanding of three individuals 
changed as she moved from encountering 
them in class to interacting with them in 
conimuniry activities. Her recommenda- 
tions for working with second language 
learners are appropriate for the larger 
literacy community as well; learner- 
centered instruction relies on viewing 
Students as whole persons who are socially 
situated, rather than simply observing 
their classroom behavior. 

Learner-centered instruction also respects 
the range of students' learning styles, 
which implies that adults learn in a variety 



of ways. Some of these may be consid- 
ered disabilities rather than differences. 
The topic of learning disabilities is con- 
troversial in adult literacy education. 
Bingman (1989), writing from one per- 
spective, defines adults with learning 
disabilities as- 

people whose intelligence is at 
least "normal" but who have diffi- 
culty learning to read, v^Tite, and 
spell because of some disability in 
their language processing . . . there 
are others who have a hard time 
learning to read because they have 
limited intelligence or a physical 
disability in hearing or vision. . . . 
They are not learning disabled, 
(p. 19) 

Bingman explains further: 

To a large extent the important 
issue is how the person learns and 
doesn't learn. This is an issue with 
any student. Educational diagnosis, 
continually observing and discuss- 
ing with the student what works 
and what doesn't is probably the 
most important part of "diagnosis." 
(p. 19-20) 

Attention to learning style is much broad- 
er than looking at possible disability; all 
teachers need to respond to students' 
learning styles and respect their dignity, 
w^hether or not that style is considered a 
disability. Bingman explores the ways that 
learning styles provide insights that can be 
useful for teaching: 

The term "learning style" is often 
used for different concepts. Prob- 
ably we are most familiar with 
learning style as learning modali- 
ties-visual auditory, kinesthetic, 
and tactile . . . another way to look 
at learning style is in terms of 
"global" versus "analytic" styles. 



Global learners are whole word 
readers and leam holistically 
whereas analytic learners learn 
things in sequential steps. . . . The 
differences in the right and left 
hemisphere of the brain give rise 
to a similar theory of learning 
style. "Left-brain" people tend to 
like sequence, be more structured 
and systematic, solve problems by 
looking at parts, are excellent plan- 
ners, and are analytic. Those who 
are more "right-brain" people are 
involved with visual-spatial activi- 
ties and are more random and 
spontaneous ; they see patterns, 
solve problems by looking at the 
whole picture, and arrive at accur- 
ate conclusions intuitively. . . . 
Other learning style theorists look 
at environmental preferences in 
determining learning style, 
(pp. 17-18) 



Participatory Literacy Instruction 

Programs in which students share the 
power and responsibility for developing 
the curriculum, delivering instruction, and 
organizing and managing the program are 
considered to be more participatory. 
They move beyond learner-centered in- 
struction's orientation to meaning and 
culture to incorporate student participa- 
tion in other program dimensions and to 
deal explicitly with power relationships. 
Participatory literacy programs have been 
slow to develop partly due to deeply inter- 
nalized negative stereotypes of adults with 
low literacy abilities. We tend to see non- 
reading adults as incompetent parents, cit- 
izens, workers, and conmiunity members, 
on the one hand, or needing salvation, on 
the other. Beder (1991) explains that this 
deficit perspective "demeans the subcul- 
ture from which adult literacy students 
come. It hinders teachers from compre- 
hending the meanings their students 
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ascribe to the world, and it prohibits 
teachers from gearing instruction to their 
students' own experience" (p. 145). 

Participatory literacy programs challenge 
the prevailing conventional wisdom be- 
cause of their fundamental assumption 
that students are capable of participating 
as partners in programs (see Curtis 1990; 
Fingeret and Jurmo 1989; Gaber-Katz and 
Watson 1991). However, program staff 
may need help recognizing the strengths 
students bring to the program or the cul- 
turally rel' 'ed nature of program and in- 
structional .asks. Participatory hteracy 
education, therefore, should be viewed as 
a process of cross-cultural communication, 
negotiation, and mutual learning. 

Participatory literacy programs tend to 
view literacy as practices and as critical 
reflection and action. This is consistent 
with their commitment to viewing hteracy 
as political work and their interest in 
examining power relationships inside the 
program and in relation to their larger 
communities. When students play a large 
role in program governance, there is a 
better chance that curriculum will be rele- 
vant and the program will be learner cen- 
tered as well as participatory. When 
learners and teachers are unable to imag- 
ine education that is integrally coimected 
to students' culture and experience, how- 
ever, it is possible for a participatory 
program to mirror the larger society's view 
of literacy as skills and tasks. 



Instructional Arrangements 

Literacy instruction is conducted usually in 
small groups or in one-to-one relation- 
ships, particularly with volunteers. Bank- 
ing, learner-centered, and participatory 
literacy education can take place in both 
arrangements; however, group instruction 
may particularly facilitate students devel- 
oping a sense of their own strengths and 



power as they work together on common 
issues and concerns (Fingeret and Danin 
1991). Group instruction has a proud his- 
tory in adult hteracy; groups were used in 
the Kentucky Moonlight Schools and the 
Citizenship Schools of the civil rights 
movement in the South (Bingman et al. 
1991). Learner-centered group instruction 
was mandated in Teimessee in the early 
1990s. When Bingman et al. (1991) inter- 
viewed ABE teachers in Teimessee about 
their experience changing from one-to- 
one to group instruction, they found that 
"group instruction is valued," "concerns 
about organizing groups quickly disap- 
pear," and "group instruction tends to 
create a greater feeling of success among 
students" (p. 1). 

Since many ESL literacy learners are de- 
veloping oral as well as v^Titten English 
hteracy skills, group interaction is par- 
ticularly important. Wrigley and Guth 
(1992), responding to the idea of provid- 
ing worksheets for adults to work individ- 
ually on their skills, assert: 

[This] is not an effective way to 
help language minority adults de- 
velop hteracy. Since true literacy 
development is a cognitive process 
that develops in response to a so- 
cial need, literacy students learn 
best in groups. Group interactions 
allow learners to explore ideas 
through talking and reading, get 
feedback on their written ideas, 
and respond to the ideas of others. 
. . . ESL learners should not be 
deprived of the benefit that literacy 
groups provide, (pp. 66-67) 

Most software developed for computer- 
assisted literacy instruction is designed to 
be used by individuals working alone, with 
notable exceptions (such as software re- 
cently developed by the Educational Test- 
ing Service); however, students work in 
pairs and small groups in some literacy 
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programs to make decisions about using 
the tedmology and to adapt it to group 
interaction (Wrigley and Guth 1992). 



New Writers' Literature 

Another level of power in literacy pro- 
grams has to do with who controls the 
content of the curriculum. Learner- 
centered and participatory literacy work 
uses curriculum materials that reflect the 
learners' culture and experience and en- 
gages learners in using literacy in ways 
that mirror hteracy use in their lives. 
Therefore, materials often are created by 
learners and teachers, and instruction 
involves v^riting as well as reading. 

Writing is no longer viewed simply as a 
skill involving correctly forming letters, 
spelling, and using grammar and punctua- 
tion rules. Adult educators have learned 
from writing process theorists such as 
Elbow (1973, 1981) and Graves (1983) to 
approach writing as a process of com- 
municating meaningful information that is 
analogous to viewing reading as a process 
of constructing meaning through interac- 
tion with the text. The act of writing is a 
stage in a larger process of helping stu- 
dents reflect on their experience, read to 
increase their knowledge and stimulate 
their thinking, write to express their 
thoughts, and share or publish to bring 
their work into the community of learners 
for further reflection and learning. It has 
emerged as a powerful tool for helping 
students develop a sense of their own so- 
cial and political power and assisting 
personal and community development. 
Handbooks such as those by Gillespie 
(1990), Cheatham and Lawson (1990), and 
Clarke (1991) help teachers learn to make 
the transition from more traditional views 
of writing instruction. 

Teachers use students' writing in a num- 
ber of ways. Many use it for further 



instruction, so that student writing rather 
than commercial workbooks becomes the 
text for working on specific skills. This 
satisfies the need for relevant materials in 
learner-centered programs that approach 
literacy as tasks and practices. Writing is 
increasingly shared with others in a rapid- 
ly developing literature of published stor- 
ies, poems, autobiographies, and essays by 
new writers (see Gillespie 1991 for an 
extensive bibliography). 

These publications are a source of 
validation for the writers, relevant 
reading material for the readers, 
and leadership opportunities for 
student editors. They also are a 
source of insight for the larger 
society. New writers have an auth- 
entic voice that speaks of their ex- 
perience to a society that is not 
used to hearing them. Their litera- 
ture may fill a need for readers 
with low print literacy skills, but it 
also now is accessible to those with 
many years of schooling who may 
be moved by its eloquence. It pro- 
foundly challenges the prevailing 
stereotypes of adults with low lit- 
eracy skill levels. (Fingeret 1990, 
P- 42) 

Programs that approach literacy as critical 
reflection often engage students in a kind 
of systematic reflection and analysis 
through writing that can lead to social 
action and community development (Mc- 
Clellan-Cason et al. 1992; Schwabacher 
1989). Groups of literacy students and 
community residents may develop a com- 
munity history or may conduct a research 
project about the economic base of the 
community, for example. Conmiunity 
writing projects also help adults develop a 
new relationship to concepts such as "his- 
tory" when they realize that their o\\ti 
stories are the data of oral history (Breen 
and Sobel 1991). Although the products 
of their work can be useful and interesting 
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to other new writers in other communi- 
ties, the power of the activity is in the 
process of creating the literature. For 
example, the Center for Literacy Studies 
at the University of Tennessee Knox- 
ville and the Lc sdale impruvenient 
Organization in Knoxville conducted a 
community history project that combined 
literacy skills development and community 
organizing. The resulting community oral 
history book (McClellan-Cason et al. 
1992) heightens community pride, involves 
new people in the organization, provides 
a text for continued literacy work, and 
creaies a foundation for a continued rela- 
tionship between community development 
and literacy development. 



\Miat Is the Purpose of 
Literacy Education? 

Literacy programs oriented to skill devel- 
opment, learning to accomplish specific 
tasks in the classroom, and developing the 
ability to participate in new literacy prac- 
tices in the community usually are orient- 
ed to individual change: this includes most 
learner-centered and participatory pro- 
grams as well. These programs try to help 
individuals fit into mainstream society and 
to succeed in employment, schooling, par- 
enting, and other arenas in ways that are 
defined by the mainstream society. Liter- 
acy educators in these individually oriented 
programs (Fingeret 1984) talk about em- 
powerment for individuals, or helping per- 
sons feel an enhanced sense of control 
over their lives. Instruction may address 
tasks and practices that lead to social 
mobility, such as preparing for a higher 
paying job. However, such programs do 
not address the fact that learners may 
need to move in order to find new em- 
ployment, leaving their communities 
behind. 

A much smaller group of literacy pro- 
grams is focused on social action and is 



concerned with helping literacy students 
develop skills that serve larger purposes of 
community development and social 
change. These community-oriented pro- 
grams (Fingeret 1984) tend to approach 
Uteracy as practices and as critical 
reflection and action; their curriculum 
reflects the community residents* concerns, 
such as jobs, housing, child care, trans- 
portation, care for the elderly, and crime. 
Classrooms can also become communities, 
supporting class members in a process of 
mutual growth and development and 
providing a new base from which students 
can engage with their geographical or 
cultural communities (Weinstein-Shr 
1990). 

Participatory programs that are oriented 
to community development and social ac- 
tion offer an alternative to individually 
oriented programs in which students work 
as partners with literacy workers to design 
programs and instruction that are not only 
tailored to their needs and respect their 
backgrounds, but also support them in 
working with their communities to develop 
a better quality of life for everyone. This 
offers change to the community rather 
than disruption to individuals hves. For 
example, adults who attend literacy pro- 
grams in poor rural areas often must 
move to find new jobs that allow them to 
use their new abilities. Community-based 
hteracy programs can integrate community 
economic development and hteracy educa- 
tion to help residents develop jobs locally 
while increasing their literacy abilities. 

Gaber-Katz and Watson's (1991) partici- 
patory study identifies three elements of 
community-based literacy: it is learner 
centered, it approaches literacy from a 
critical perspective, and it engages in 
community building. Curtis (1990) pre- 
sentr. four components of literacy pro- 
grams that are oriented to social change: 
fundamental skills, critical thinking, 
cultural expression, and individual/ 
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community action. Both models explain 
ways of integrating attention to skill 
development, new literacy practices, 
critical reflection, and social action. 



Conclusion 

There is no necessary relationship among 
the various positions on these dimensions 
of literacy education. However, certain 
choices are more philosophically consis- 
tent with each other. Therefore, they are 
more likely to be found together in pro- 
grams in which the staff and participants 
have made an effort to develop a coher- 
ent instructional philosophy. 

Literacy can be viewed as the accumula- 
tion of a set of skills, as the ability to do 
particular tasks, as the capacity to engage 
in specific cultural and social practices, or 
as the ability to participate in a process of 
critical reflection and action. These four 
conceptions build on each other, and they 
are incorporated into different ways of 



allocating power in literacy education. 
Banking education usually reflects a skills- 
based view of literacy as students are pas- 
sive recipients of discrete bits of knowl- 
edge. Learner-centered education pro- 
vides more opportunities for students to 
share power in the instructional process; 
literacy often is seen as tasks and prac- 
tices that reflect students* cultural and 
social settings. Student: also move into 
governance positions in participatory lit- 
eracy education; the emphasis on sharing 
power in these programs can also lead to 
concern with critical literacy skills. 

Literacy can be used for individual social 
mobility as well as for community devel- 
opment and social change. When pro- 
grarxis are individually oriented, they tend 
to approach literacy as skills, tasks, or 
practices. Community-oriented programs, 
however, help participants question their 
assumptions about their ability to influ- 
ence their quality of life; this often means 
teaching literacy as critical reflection and 
social action. 
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CURRENT ISSUES IN ADULT LITERACY EDUCATION 



As the perspective on literacy education 
shifts slowly from a crisis orientation to a 
more long-term commitment, public policy 
and leadership must provide the resources 
for the infrastructure that is needed. 
Development and support of the literacy 
work force is crucial to the future uf the 
field. New approaches to staff develop- 
ment respect practitioners' as well as 
learners' prior knowledge, culture, and 
goals. Concurrently, alternative assess- 
ment and evaluation models contribute to 
the possibility of learner-centered and 
participatory adult literacy programs that 
are philosophically and theoretically 
coherent. 

The field's present emphasis on workplace 
and family literacy education must be 
viewed with caution. Concern with 
specific life contexts does not necessarily 
imply learner-centered or participatory ap- 
proaches or content relevance. 

This section reviews the N\Titing and prac- 
tice in a number of areas that are particu- 
larly visible in the literature presently. 
Each topic also provides an opportunity to 
apply the basic questions presented in the 
previous section. 



Policy and Leadership 

Federal policy in adult literacy education 
has been based on a crisis model of liter- 
acy. PoHcy makers believe that the num- 
ber of adults with poor literacy skills is 
too high; this is viewed as a temporary 
condition that can be changed vAih short- 
term interventions. Approaching literacy 



in this crisis mode results in minimal at- 
tention to creating a permanent infra- 
structure that will support provision of 
literacy services over a long time. It also 
leads to unstable funding and great diffi- 
culty developing leadership for the field. 

However, literacy education is not a short- 
term crisis intervention but rather a long- 
term investment in lifelong learning that 
complements investments made in other 
sectors of the economy. This is due to the 
complexity of society, which continues to 
increase. Furthermore, literacy ability 
continues to be cormected to access to 
political, social, and personal power; 
citizens must be able to initiate, manage, 
and respond to change in all arenas of 
their lives. Therefore, we have every 
reason to expect that adults will continue 
to need to improve their literacy skills 
over their lifetimes. 



Public Policy 

From the ou^ et in the 1960s, the enabling 
legislation for the federal literacy program 
contained language supporting literacy 
development as a means toward other 
ends. Conceived of as part of the larger 
War on Poverty, literacy education was 
supposed ' bring about personal econom- 
ic self-sufficiency as well as contribute to 
the eradication of poverty in the United 
States. However, literacy skills are only 
one of many factors that contribute to 
economic self-sufficiency. Many adults 
who improve their literacy skills will 
remain in low-paying jobs with no hope of 
advancement because there are no better 
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jobs in their area, or because the major 
local employer has moved overseas, or the 
local corporation has racist or sexist hiring 
practices, or because there are no options 
for child care-the list could go on and on. 
Literacy is not just an educational issue; it 
is part of a complex web of social, politi- 
cal, and historical issues that need to be 
addressed by equally complex comprehen- 
sive social policies. 

The same analysis holds at the level of 
national economic development. Policy 
makers assume that personal skill devel- 
opment leads to personal economic mobil- 
ity; they also assume that increasing num- 
bers of individual new readers will some- 
how create a critical mass that has an 
impact on larger social issues such as 
international economic competitiveness. 
But the mechanism that transforms the 
development of individuals' abilities into 
a force for social change has not been 
identified by policy makers or practition- 
ers, and the relationship between these 
tu'O phenomena has been controversial 
among academics (for example, see Graff 
1979; Scribner and Cole 1981). Work- 
place literacy education is now seen as a 
response to problems of economic compe- 
titiveness, but there is no comprehensive 
social policy to address interrelated issues 
such as racism, multinational corporate 
ethics, educational equity, and poverty, 
among others. 

Federal literacy policy in the last decade 
has emphasized the volunteer sector and 
has focused on getting a more "accurate" 
count of adults with low literacy abilities 
(for example. National Governors' Asso- 
ciation 1991); these reflect a crisis orienta- 
tion in which a short-term unpaid work 
force is to eliminate a problem that is 
identified with a discrete group of persons. 
Attention to workplace and family literacy 
in the last few years has the potential to 
bring together som.e of the pieces of a 
federal infrastructure, but they have been 



addressed primarily as educational issues, 
with the complex interrelationships among 
the economy, education, family, work- 
place, and community largely ignored. 

For example. Even Start is the federal 
family literacy program. It brings together 
adult literacy and public school educators 
to provide interrelated programs for par- 
ents and 'their young children, but it does 
not address the economic, political, and 
social conditions such as poverty, school 
inequality, and racism that may bear on 
the family's situation. Welfare reform 
legislation in the Department of Health 
and Human Services is another federal 
program addressing family literacy; it is 
oriented to helping parents become eco- 
nomically self-sufficient. Participants in 
the JOBS (Job Opporturiiiies and Basic 
Skills) program (the educational compon- 
ent of the welfare reform legislation) are 
able to attend literacy classes for 20 hours 
per week-a far mere intensive schedule 
than ordinarily possible-^and literacy pro- 
grams are reimbursed for up to 80 percent 
of their costs. However, the program also 
raises a host of issues about the relation- 
ship between an individual's education 
and economic and social mobility that are 
outside the narrow scope of the policy and 
funding. 



Building an Infrastructure 

The National Literacy Act, passed in 1991, 
has the potential to change the focus from 
a crisis orientadon to a long-term commit- 
ment. The act establishes the National 
Institute for Literacy, with relationships to 
the Departments of Education, Labor, and 
Health and Human Services. The act also 
provides for creating state or regional 
resource centers under the governor's 
office rather than in the state department 
of education. The National Literacy Act, 
provides the potential leadership for a 
new infrastructure that addresses literacy 
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education as an ongoing responsibility of 
a coordinated set of institutions. 

During the 1980s, a decade cf heightened 
visibility for adult literacy education, 
literacy workers have tried to institutional- 
ize responses, to create larger structures 
and systems that will provide the begin- 
ning of an infrastructure and will outlast 
the fickle attention of the general public 
or policy makers. Mayors' literacy offices 
in many large urban areas and governor- 
level state literacy offices appeared; they 
were charged with initiating and coordi- 
nating efforts across departments such as 
commerce, employment and training, hu- 
man services, and education. Urban and 
statewide coalitions formed, involving 
literacy practitioners, employers, pohcy 
makers, the media, public schools, higher 
education, and other interested parties. 
They provided a forum for exchanging in- 
formation and, sometimes, a mechanism 
for developing the resource base, provid- 
ing training, and distributing resources. 

Several new organizations emerged to ful- 
fill various functions related to informa- 
tion dissemination, staff development, 
technical assistance, research, and advo- 
cacy. These include national training, 
advocacy, and clearinghouse organizations 
such as the Literacy Network, the Literacy 
Initiative of the United Way of America, 
the Business Council for Effective Liter- 
ac}', the National Center for Family Liter- 
acy, and the Student Coalition for Action 
in Literacy Education; urban training, 
clearinghouse, and support efforts such as 
the Adult Literacy Resource Institute in 
Boston and the Literacy Assistance Center 
in New York City; improved field services 
programs in the national volunteer literacy 
organizations; and regional training and 
research organizations such as Literacy 
South in Durham, North Carolina, and the 
Center for Literacy Studies in Knoxville, 
Tennessee. 



In the past few years, however, public and 
private dollars for many of these functions 
have been cut back, reflecting difficult 
economic times as well as disappointment 
that the literacy **crisis" has not been 
**fixed." Many simple services remain, 
such as metropolitan or statewide hotlines 
and clearinghouses. Many literacy educa- 
tors, policy makers, and employers who 
participated in task forces and coalitions 
probably now understand each other's 
worlds better than they did a decade ago. 
But a number of privately funded national 
and regional organizations are in serious 
financial trouble, and some local and state 
Literacy offices have lost funding. Some 
coalitions are in trouble, unable to over- 
come enormous obstacles in a difficult 
economy (Welfare Research Inc. 1991). 

In those cases in which public funds have 
actually increased, those responsible for 
allocating the funds often do not have a 
theoretically based vision of the future of 
the field to guide their decisions. The 
temptation exists to do more of the same 
rather than to examine existing practice 
critically and move in new directions. The 
National Literacy Act requires develop- 
ment of indicators of quality in programs 
and an improved status of program evalu- 
ation, but the resources to help programs 
develop the ability to participate in mean- 
ingful evaluation work are meager. 

Adult literacy education needs an infra- 
structure that will support long-term com- 
mitment to literacy as part of a compre- 
hensive domestic social policy. This 
means developing the vision and the 
mechanisms that can bring together the 
emerging federal infrastructure of the 
National Institute for Literacy and the 
state and regional resource centers, the 
existing state and local coalitions and 
other structures that originally were 
intended to support short-term crisis 
intervention, and privately funded organi- 
zations that have been struggling to fill 
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the leadership void. It also means work- 
ing across agencies to support long-terra 
social change goals and building a work 
force and «^etting quality standards that 
are consistent with a long-term commit- 
ment. 

It is also important to bring together 
literacy work with adultJf who are native 
English speakers and those who are not. 
There are issues unique to ESLwork, but 
there also art many issues in common 
with the rest of the literacy field, including 
the following: 

• Philosophical issues such as the role 
of culture and background 

• Organizational issues such as the pro- 
cess through which a coherent organi- 
zational philosophy is developed 

• Personnel issues such as the implica- 
tions of the match or lack of match of 
background characteristics of teachers, 
administrators, learners, and members 
of the larger community in which the 
program is situated 

• Instructional issues such as who par- 
ticipates in decisions around curric- 
ulum, program development, and pro- 
gram management 

However, ESL literacy and literacy work- 
ers and students involved in programs for 
native English speakers rarely come to- 
gether. When both program components 
exist in a single organization, they are 
often administratively separated. Each 
group has its own professional organiza- 
tions, its own literature, and its own 
terminology and culture. Both will be 
strengthened by coming together around 
their common ground. 

It is important that infrastructure is not 
developed at the cost of diversity. Ac- 
cording to Beder (1991), "adult literacy 



education is a tapestry of diversity" 
(p. 152). He continues: 

The pluralism and diversity of the 
federal adult Literacy program has 
been a functional response to the 
need to adapt. While accountabil- 
ity and the elimination of fragmen- 
tation are important goals, efforts 
to attain them will be counterpro- 
ductive if in the long run they rob 
the program of its flexibility, 
(pp. 153-154) 

Beder distinguishes between consolidation 
and coordination. He explains that con- 
solidation reduces diversity for the sake 
of standardization, whereas coordination, 
"focuses on more fully integrating the 
parts of the delivery system through better 
communication and cooperation. Learn- 
ers benefit and diversity is maintained" 
(p. 153). 

It is difficult for private funders to decide 
how to use their money strategically when 
there is no infrastructure in the field. The 
relationships between local efforts and na- 
tional impact are unclear, and it is diffi- 
cult to identify the partners that will lev- 
erage change. Furthermore, there has 
been no forum for bringing funders to- 
gether to create a long-term funding 
strategy. 

Adult literacy funding has been unstable, 
although always minimal. In the 1980s 
there was an increase in corporate sup- 
port, some additional foundation monies, 
and some new public funding at all levels. 
In the 1990s, federal and state spending 
has increased in specific areas, such as 
workplace literacy programs, family lit- 
eracy (through welfare reform legislation, 
the Office of Bilingual Education and Mi- 
nority Affairs, and Even Start), and liter- 
acy for homeless adults. The status of 
corporate funding is unclear. 
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Private foundation funding has seen some 
impressive peaks in the last decade. How- 
ever, the funding picture is bleak right 
now for large grant-making to support 
progressive service deUvery, staff develop- 
ment, program development, research, 
technical assistance, and policy analysis. 



Leadership 

Careers in adult literacy education require 
a high tolerance for uncertainty; it is a 
difficult environment in which to develop 
a leadership base. Even so, some literacy 
edi ^ators (such as the United Literacy 
Workers in New York City) are exploring 
new types of leadership, and literacy stu- 
dent leadership is emerging as literacy 
students become more active and visible 
nationally. 

Leadership development in adult literacy 
education is hindered by reliance on a 
hierarchical notion of leadership, in which 
the leader is the person with vision who 
mobilizes others around that vision. 
Often, the leader is seen as the liaison 
betu'een those with power and authority 
and those with less power (that is, sending 
information between policy makers and 
practitioners, between administrators and 
teachers, between teachers and students, 
or between administrators and students). 
Advocacy for better literacy policy and 
funding at the federal level is conducted 
primarily by a small number of profession- 
als at the top of a handful of national 
organizations, reflecting this traditional 
notion of leadership. They pass informa- 
tion from policy makers to practitioners, 
but they have not engaged the field in 
policy debates or advocacy efforts. Like- 
wise, state-level administrators usually are 
responsible for advocac>' for state-level 
policy and resources, with a few notable 
exceptions. 



However, local coalitions in many places 
provide the foundation for involvement in 
local advocacy work, and in a number of 
areas, practitioners involve literacy stu- 
dents in. advocating for program funds and 
for local and state policy that supports the 
program's view of literacy. In these in- 
stances, leadership begins to shift to an 
alternative model in which leaders are re- 
sponsible for helping a group do its work 
(rather than mobilizing the group around 
the leader's work) (Heifetz and Sinder 
1988; Kahn 1982). In this culture, leaders 
traditionally feel responsible for solving 
other people's problems. In the alterna- 
tive view of leadership, power and author- 
ity are shared as the leader helps individ- 
uals identify the extent to which their 
problems are shared and then helps the 
group solve its own problems. The alter- 
native to the traditional notion of leader- 
ship is based in collective rather than 
individual conceptualization of the issue, 
as well as collective action. 

The traditional model of leadership limits 
the extent to which literacy education be- 
comes participatory or can be approached 
as practices and critical reflection and 
action. Community-oriented literacy edu- 
cation implies that learners are leaders 
and that leadership is a collective en- 
deavor. Thus, leadership development, 
community development, and community- 
oriented program development are 
interrelated. 

There are few mechanisms in the field for 
supporting the development of leadership 
skills, for networking among those in 
leadership positions, or for creating 
connections among leaders at the local, 
state, and national levels. In addition, 
there is no career path in adult literacy 
education and there are few full-time jobs 
(Foster 1990), which means that the field 
loses leaders and potential leaders who 
are forced to look elsewhere for employ- 
ment. 
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Leaders' positions are fragile; profession- 
als as well as students often are not fund- 
ed for their leadership work, and, particu- 
larly in the case of literacy students, it can 
endanger their nonliteracy-related jobs. 
Laubach Literacy Advance, a national 
organization for volunteer literacy pro- 
grams, took the initiative for supporting 
student leadership development; they have 
been joined in the past by Literacy Volun- 
teers of America, the United Way of 
America, the Literacy Network, the Ket- 
tering Foundation's National Issues Forum 
Literacy Project, and other national 
organizations. Tnis level of support is in 
question now, with fewer resources gener- 
ally in the field and some organizations 
foundering. 

There are a number of people of color 
who have emerged as leaders in literacy in 
the last decade. By and large, however, 
the field continues to be typified by white 
male administralurs at the highest levels; 
white female native-English speaking 
teachers even in programs serving pre- 
dominantly people of color and adults 
whose first language is not English; and 
an emphasis on teaching students how to 
accomplish tasks in the same way as mid- 
dle-class white adults, with minimal sen- 
sitivity to varying cultural traditions, 
approaches to learning, and value systems. 

However, instruction and leadership devel- 
opment activities are beginning to pay at- 
tention to race, class, and gender issues 
in literacy education in the United States 
today. Women are more '/isible in local, 
state, and national policy positions, and 
some organizations, such as the California 
Literacy Campaign, have made concerted 
efforts to diversify their volunteer par- 
ticipation and to become more culturally 
sensitive. Staff development projects such 
as "Community Training for Adult and 
Family Literacy" in Massachusetts (funded 
by the National Institute for Literacy) are 
helping members of minority ethnic and 



language communities become literacy 
teach f'T's and program administrators. 
PubliSi. ^rs of instructional materials have 
become increasingly sensitive to cultural 
bias but, more important, literature by 
new writers provides a source of reading 
material that incorporates language and 
traditions from a variety of cultural 
backgrounds. 



Literacy Research 

Research projects in adult literacy remain 
focused primarily on programmatic rather 
than broader research questions about the 
nature of literacy in families, communities, 
and workplaces. Research in the broader 
area of literacy, which includes linguistics, 
composition, reading, cognition, and other 
social science disciplines remains primarily 
discipline-bound rather than cross-disci- 
plinary; this impedes investigation of the 
dynamic interactions among social, cul- 
tural, linguistic, historical, economic, poli- 
tical, and personal factors that is so ur- 
gently needed. In addition, research fund- 
ing is scarce, funding levels are relatively 
low, funding often is only for 1 year, dis- 
semination of reports and results is mini- 
mal, and review panels for most grant - 
making change annually, with no attempt 
to follow a promising line of inquiry or to 
create a theoretically based research 
agenda. 

However, literacy research in the past 
decade has moved forward, involving the 
use of a broader range of research ap- 
proaches, including qualitative research 
and practitioner research; a richer set of 
research questions, some of which are 
developed directly by practitioners study- 
ing their own practice; and a larger num- 
ber of research settings, most notably 
families, communities, and workplaces in 
addition to literacy programs. As a result, 
a more complex and respectful picture of 
adults with low literacy abilities is emerg- 
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ing. It provides important insights into 
the role of literacy in jobs, communities, 
and personal lives and into the relation- 
ships between culture, native language, 
prior experience, program context, and 
literacy. It supports understanding of lit- 
eracy as practices as we ccme to learn 
more about the impact of culture and so- 
cial setting on defining an individual's 
literacy ability (see, for example, Horsman 
1991; Hunter 1990; Klassen 1991; Parker 
1991; Quigley 1992; Weinstein-Shr 1990). 

Research is also helping us understand the 
complexity of literacy practitioners' lives 
and roles, thereby leading to more appro- 
priate conceptualizations of staff develop- 
ment. We are understanding that teachers 
as well as learners come to teaching and 
learning with rich experiences and aspira- 
tions that provide a foundation for their 
work together. Qualitative research meth- 
ods that examine processes as well as out- 
comes have great potential for helping us 
understand their dynamic interaction. 
However, a number of programs are in- 
volved in practitioner research; in addition 
to providing a new approach to staff 
development, it adds to the knowledge 
base of the field (Lytle and Cochran- 
Smith 1992). 

Some researchers have developed produc- 
tive partnerships with policy makers in 
specific states, such as Beder with Iowa 
(see, for example, Beder and Valentine 
1987a,b, 1989, 1990; Iowa Department of 
Education 1992) and Solorzano with the 
California State Ubrary (1989a,b, 1992). 
In these rare cases, researchers have been 
able to pursue a field-based line of inquiry 
over time, contributing to policy develop- 
ment as well as improved practice. 

The National Center for Adult Literacy 
(NCAL) at the University of Pennsylvania 
is in the middle of its first 5-year grant, 
and the National Institute for Literacy 
funded its first research and development 



projects in 1992. Although neither insti- 
tution has a coherent research agenda that 
is connected to practice and engages the 
field broadly, each has some specific pro- 
jects that are exciting and promising, par- 
ticularly in the areas of staff development 
and assessment. 



Developing and Supporting 
the Literacy Work Force 

A new inquiry-based theoretical model for 
staff development is emerging that is con- 
sistent with viewing literacy as practices 
and critical reflection and action; it is also 
learner centered and participatory. How- 
ever, as long as literacy is viewed as a 
short-term problem, limited resources will 
be allocated to long-term staff and organi- 
zational development. 



Staff Development 

Adult literacy education urgently needs 
well-prepared practitioners who can criti- 
cally analyze their assumptions about Uter- 
acy, literacy students, and literacy educa- 
tion, as well as make informed choices 
about the definitions of literacy on which 
they base their practice. Adult literacy 
education does not have the public school 
system's well-developed infrastructure for 
initial teacher preparation and ongoing 
staff development, however. There are 
far fewer university programs dedicated to 
helping aduK literacy educators improve 
their practice, there are far fewer re- 
sources dedicated to this problem by foun- 
dations and corporate giving offices, and 
there are fewer incentives built into lit- 
eracy programs themselves; there are rare- 
ly salary increases for adult literacy 
educators who accumulate graduate cred- 
its, for example. 

Volunteers are the primary instructors in 
many literacy programs, reflecting the 
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extent to which there is not a long-term 
commitment to literacy education. The 
existence of paid instructors does not 
ensure a well-prepared work force, how- 
ever. Most literacy programs with paid 
teachers still depend on prior training 
(often as public school teachers) and Ufe 
experience to guide literacy teachers in 
their work. Since the majority of the 
work force is part time, many literacy 
programs do not pay teachers for partici- 
pating in staff development activities or 
reimburse their expenses; it is not unusual 
for teachers to have to pay for their own 
substitutes if they wish to attend a work- 
shop during class time. Teachers also are 
often unaware of the literature in adult 
literacy education and most do not sub- 
scribe to journals. Unfortunately, the 10 
or 12 hours of preparation required by 
most funded and volunteer organizations 
tend to focus on how to use workbooks, 
administer tests, and fill in attendance 
forms rather than on /ow to think about 
the issues. Tnis may be followed by epi- 
sodic, one-shot workshops on a variety of 
discrete topics. Some programs, however, 
support ongoing teacher development and 
support for paid staff and volunteers. 

There are clearly competing schools of 
philosophy about the purposes, processes, 
and power relationships of staff develop- 
ment in the K-12 literature. The litera- 
ture in staff development in adult basic 
education, however, reflects a lack of cri- 
tical analysis of the assumptions, beliefs, 
and attitudes that are embedded in cur- 
rent staff development practice. The 
underlying philosophy for staff develop- 
ment is treated as unproblematic in adult 
literacy education. Discussions of effec- 
tive staff development practices usually 
are not placed in the larger framework of 
program change and increased system ef- 
fectiveness; nor are they placed in relation 
to a larger analysis of the role of teachers' 
knowledge or the power relations that 
underlie the decision-making processes 



about staff development needs and staic- 
tures. Examination of the hterature on 
staff development in adult basic education 
and in public schools reveals a number of 
important themes (this is drawn from 
Fingeret and Cockley 1992 and Lytle, 
Belzer, and Reumann 1992): 

The need for a critical perspective. The 
literature, in staff development in adult 
basic education reflects a lack of critical 
analysis of the assumptions, beliefs, and 
attitudes that are embedded in current 
staff development practice. Although 
some nontraditional activities may be em- 
braced, such as action research, the larger 
political, social, and philosophical ques- 
tions are not raised. Thus, the language 
of action research and inquiry-based staff 
development becomes defined v/ithin the 
traditional models rather than defining an 
alternative paradigm. 

The need to problematize the knowledge 
base in adult literacy. The traditional 
remedial approach to staff development 
tends to conceptualize the "knowledge 
base" as known and content based; the ex- 
pert is responsible for communicating it 
to teachers. In an inquiry-based model 
the knowledge base is problematic rather 
than known, seeing teachers as generators 
of knowledge rather than simply as receiv- 
ers or users. 

The need for staff development to be 
practiced as an ongoing process, gene- 
rated by teachers and making use of re- 
sources in the environment. Teachers 
involved in staff development may be 
understood as interacting with the re- 
sources in their environment to structure 
their learning. Staff development has to 
do with teachers* attitudes to their own 
growth and development, rather than with 
the scheduling of workshops, so it is 
viewed as a continuing process. 
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The need for community. ABE staff de- 
velopment persists in treating teachers as 
isolated individuals, even though there is 
strong evidence that it is extremely ef- 
fective when staff development efforts 
develop a sense of community-of being a 
member of a group with shared values 
and shared struggles and to which one can 
contribute as well as leara. Adult literacy 
education programs are experimenting 
with a few community-building mechan- 
isms, including study circles in which 
teachers come together on a regular basis 
to explore ideas that are of mutual inter- 
est (Sherman et al. 1991). 

The need for a focus on program improve- 
ment. Many authors who discuss pubUc 
school staff development have moved 
from focusing on individual teacher im- 
provement to a focus on larger structures- 
schools or districts. The adult literacy 
program as an overall environment in 
which learning and teaching take place is 
much more invisible in the adult literacy 
staff development literature, even though 
the program's culture affects teachers' 
orientation to their own ongoing learning. 
In addition, staff development in ABE 
continues to be oriented almost exclusive- 
ly to teachers, although there is evidence 
that administrators often have little or no 
preparation for their roles (Foster 1990). 

Since most adult literacy workers engage 
in this field as a secondary professional 
concern (Boshier 1985) and are drawn ex- 
tensively from the group of pubUc school 
teachers, it is difficult for literacy workers 
to come together to focus on their rela- 
tionship to staff development and to make 
demands for respect for their experience 
and knowledge. 

Adult literacy staff development tradition- 
ally has been approached in ways that are 
similar to seeing literacy as a set of skills; 
teacher preparation has been viewed as 
the accumulation of a sufficiently large 



'^bag of tricks,** regardless of programmatic 
context, and staff development has been 
viewed as a remediation process in which 
teachers' skills and knowledge are asses- 
sed, gaps identified, and experts called in 
to fill in the holes. 

An alternative model of staff development 
has been developing in the last deca-ie, 
mirroring literacy education's concerns 
with practices, critical reflection, and 
action. In this model teachers' experience 
and knowledge are valued and provide the 
base for continuing inquiry, learning, and 
action (Lytle, Belzer, and Reumaim 1992). 
This inquiry-based model of staff develop- 
ment uses teacher research as one of its 
central activities (ibid.). Lytle and 
Cochran-Smith (1990) use the following 
definition of teacher research: "system- 
atic, intentional inquiry by teachers about 
their own school and classroom work" 
(p. 84). They explain: 

By systematic we refer primarily to 
ordered ways of gathering and 
recording information, document- 
ing experiences inside and outside 
of classrooms, and making some 
kind of written record. This term 
also refers to ordered ways of re- 
collecting, rethinking, and analyz- 
ing classroom events for which 
there may be only partial or un- 
written records. By intentional we 
signal that teacher research is an 
activity that is planned rather than 
spontaneous, although we do not 
mean to suggest that important 
insights about teaching are 
generated only when planned. , , . 
By inquiry, we suggest that teacher 
research stems from or generates 
questions and reflects teachers' 
desires to make sense of their 
experiences-to adopt a learning 
stance or openness toward 
classroom life. (p. 84) 
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The extensive literature on teacher re- 
search in public schools provides further 
insight into this area (Cochran-Smith and 
Lytle 1992). In addition, Susan Lytle, at 
the National Center for Adult Literacy at 
the University of Pennsylvania, has been 
workirg with a gimp of literacy practi- 
tioners to adapt the teacher research/ 
inquiry model for adult literacy education. 
Also, the Office of Adult Education in the 
Commonwealth of Virginia has recently 
begun a new statewide inquiry-based staff 
development project (see Fingeret and 
Cockley 1992). And the National Institute 
for Literacy has funded a number of staff 
development projects that will explore 
various ??spects of practitioner inquiry and 
staff development. 

The goal of practitioner research is not 
just to conduct research; teacher research- 
ers are comrnitieu to solving problems and 
developing i;isight into the questions and 
problems that emerge for them in their 
own practice. In the process, they may 
work together for change in the school or 
in their professional communities. The 
range of potential outcomes from partici- 
pation in teacher research, therefore, 
includes the following (Cochran-Smith and 
Lytle 1992; Goswami and Stillman 1987, 
cited in Gomez 1988; Lytle and Cochran- 
Smith 1990, 1991): 

• Improved teaching 

• Increased activity professionally 

• Contributions to the professional lit- 
erature that provide new insights into 
teaching and learning 

• Organizational and program improve- 
ment 

• More critical and authoritative use of 
the research literature 



♦ Increased student motivation as stu- 
dents collaborate with teachers on 
their projects 

Inquiry-based staff development can in- 
clude a range of activities in addition to 
teacher research; they are groxmded in 
teachers' knowledge and teachers' ques- 
tions. Lieberman and Miller (1991) sum- 
marize the kind of shift that has to take 
place in 'our thinking if we view staff 
development as inquiry based rather than 
knowledge based: 

When viewed as inquiry-based ac- 
tion, staff development depends 
less on expert workshops and more 
on teacher-led activities, such as 
study groups, curriculum writing, 
action research, peer observation, 
case conferences, program evalua- 
tion, trying out new practices, 
teacher centers, and participation 
in outside events and organiza- 
tions, (p. 107) 

Change in the approach to staff devel- 
opment requires organizational commit- 
ment at all levels-the enthusiasm of 
administrators as well as teachers. Full 
engagement in practitioner inquiry can 
have wide ranging effects, as Lytle and 
Cochran-Smith (1992) explain: 

When teacher development is re- 
configured as inquiry and teacher 
research as challenge and critique, 
they become forms of social 
change wherein individuals and 
groups labor to understand and al- 
ter classrooms, schools, and school 
communities. These transforma- 
tions will inevitably cause conflict 
as those traditionally disenfran- 
chised begin to play increasingly 
important roles in generating 
knowledge and in deciding how it 
ought to be interpreted and used. 
, . . As a way of knowing . . . 
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teacher research has the potential 
to alter profoundly the cultures of 
teaching, (p. 470) 

Handbooks, guides, and training curricula 
for literacy workers continue to abound; 
most still emphasize transmission of a 
knowledge base from the trainer to the 
new teacher. There are some notable 
exceptions, however. For example, the 
Commonwealth Literacy Campaign's 
(1989, 1990) training curricula in 
Massachusetts are different, however, for 
their emphasis on process. They provide 
a series of experiences through which 
teachers and trainers together discover 
ways of approaching literacy instruction as 
tasks, practices, and, to some extent, cri- 
tical reflection. Gillespie's work (1990) 
also differs from most materials; she inte- 
grates research with experiences to help 
new teachers understand the theoretical 
and philosophical base for the exercises. 
Gillespie also includes a unit on writing, 
highlighting the relationship between 
learning to read and write. Cheatham 
and Lawson (1990) provide more informa- 
tion on group process and the cycle of 
collaborative small group work. Their 
model integrates writing fully with 
reading. 

Clarke (1991) focuses on "student-directed 
group learning" in her handbook for 
teachers. She provides extensive theo- 
retical background information that 
emphasizes literacy as critical reflection 
and action. Clarke shares information 
and ideas about teaching reading and 
writing in a critical reflection, 
participatory group mode. Her work is 
particularly notable for its chapter on 
multicultural and class sensitivity, which 
includes ideas for specific group 
experiences as well as a theoretical 
framework for thinking about these issues 
in the context of learning and teaching. 



Wrigley and Guth (1992) integrate a dis- 
cussion of theory, philosophy, and re- 
search with findings from site visits. Their 
work is informed by a coherent theoretical 
framework, based on a view of literacy as 
social practices and critical reflection and 
action. They provide clear descriptions 
and guidelines for practice, examples of 
work being done in programs in the 
United States, and sample curriculum mo- 
dules. Although the book is written spe- 
cifically for ESL literacy practitioners, it 
offers much to the literacy community at 
large. 

Royce (1991) provides resources to sup- 
port literacy workers' continuing profes- 
sional learning. Her guide provides armo- 
tated listings of published work in a num- 
ber of predictable areas, such as "adults 
as learners" and "evaluation." However, 
the guide also includes more philosophic- 
ally related categories such as "diverse 
populations," "social history and context," 
and "history, philosophy, and politics." 
The materials listed in the guide were 
chosen through a survey process rather 
than on the basis of a coherent theoretical 
framework. Nonetheless, there is an at- 
tempt to place them in some intellectual 
context through introductory essays written 
by a wide selection of authors in adult 
literacy. 



Working Conditions 

Working conditions in adult literacy edu- 
cation are dijCficuh at best, further under- 
mining attempts to develop a well-pre- 
pared work force in the field. Many 
teachers are volunteers; most paid jobs 
remain part time with no benefits and no 
guarantee of a contract from one 6-month 
period to the next. Classroom and 
meeting space is usually borrowed, and 
access to simple resources such as tele- 
phones to call their students and copy ma- 
chines for developing their own curric- 
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ulum materials can be very difficult to 
obtain. In addition, teachers often buy 
instructional materials with money out of 
their own pockets, either because their 
programs do not have money for materi- 
als, or the red tape to ^^et access to that 
money is so long and painstaking that the 
teachers are intimidated, alienated, or 
unable to get what they need in a timely 
manner (Lytle, Belzer, and Reumann 
1992). 

There is no career path in adult literacy 
education; the work force tends to be un- 
stable, with high turnover and low involve- 
ment in professional development (Foster 
1990). Teachers often are geographically 
isolated, working at satellite sites in public 
school buildings or community settings 
such as churches in which they are far 
from any central program office or the 
comradeship of fellow literacy workers. 
This sense of isolation is compounded by 
the lack of training that could help to 
connect them to the larger field. 

Some ^Ueracy program administrators de- 
fend their policy of hiring part-time teach- 
ers by claiming that this supports flexibil- 
ity. It allows many classes to be offered 
at many different sites concurrently, and 
administrators can stretch their scarce 
dollars by not paying benefits or profes- 
sional development expenses. However, 
this policy also undermines attempts to 
create a well-prepared, relatively stable 
work force of teachers who are conamitted 
to their own continuing learning and the 
development of the field. 



Work and Literacy 

Instructional program development has 
been dominated by economic rationales in 
the last decade. Numerous reports claim 
that the work force of the next decade will 
not be sufficiently prepared in basic skills 
to maintain the United States' interna- 



tional economic position (Johnston and 
Packer 1987). The majority of the work- 
ers of the year 2000 already are in the 
work force; this leads to an emphasis on 
workplace literacy education. Others are 
potential workers who presently are sup- 
ported by public assistance; this leads to 
welfare reform's attention to education 
and basic skills development as a mechan- 
ism for developing economic self-suffi- 
ciency. 

Welfare reform's focus on education and 
the present emphasis on family literacy 
also address concerns that academically 
underprepared women as well as children 
from minority ethnic backgrounds will be 
major sources of new workers in the fu- 
ture. In addition, the large number of 
adults who will enter the work force from 
non-English speaking homes draws atten- 
tion to ESL instruction. The increasing 
use of technology in the workplace is 
underlying much of the concern about the 
work force's skills; therefore, technology is 
a focus for instructional innovation. Tech- 
nology is viewed as a mechanism for de- 
livering instruction as well as providing 
some of the content for instruction. 

The present sense of crisis creates oppor- 
tunities to develop services that respond 
to students' situations (at home, at work, 
and in communities) and characteristics. 
For the first time some resources are 
available to help literacy educators 
develop programs that address literacy as 
practices and, in some cases, critical 
reflection and action. In addition, the 
field is developing alternative approaches 
to assessment of student progress that are 
consistent with these views of literacy. 

At first glance, the connection between 
literacy education and work is simple. 
Employed and unemployed adults are 
viewed as needing to develop or maintain 
their skills so that they can remain or 
become employed, and, possibly, enjoy 
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some kind of upward mobility. Therefore, 
the requirements of employment become 
the major framework for decisions about 
work-related literacy program curricula. 
Vocational education, adult basic educa- 
tion, and literacy programs are provided 
for adults who are about to enter, reenter, 
or change their place within the work 
force. Workplace literacy programs are 
offered to workers who want to maintain 
or achieve mobility at a particular 
company. 

Complex analyses of work as cognitive 
practices (for example, Darrah 1991; 
Scribner 1988) help us understand that the 
relationship between literacy education 
and work goes far beyond simple lessons 
in reading labels on cans or directions for 
new machines. It has to do with problem 
solving in the workplace, with literacy as 
practices, and, in some settings, as critical 
reflection and action. Work involves so- 
cial, political, cultural, linguistic, historical, 
economic, psychological, and interpersonal 
knowledge and skills~as well as technical 
knowledge and skills specific to the job. 
As workplaces become more democratiz- 
ed, it becomes more difficult to separate 
literacy skills from a worker's ability to 
use those skills to analyze a situation and 
respond appropriately. 

Recent programs relating literacy and 
work build on Sticht's (1987) concept of 
functional context literacy, developed in 
the military decades earlier. Adults have 
multiple "functional contexts," such as 
families, conununities, religious organiza- 
tions, schools, leisure activities, and work. 
All have aspects that relate to literacy, but 
only work and, to a lesser extent, family 
have begun to be explored as a source of 
curriculum content. As literacy programs 
focus more on tasks and practices, plac- 
ing tasks in the contexts of students' lives, 
curriculum content and instruction must 
change to reflect more of the richness of 
students' knowledge, experiences, and 



interests. Kirsch, Jungeblut, and 
Campbell (1992) explain: 

literac)' education and training 
practices must be broadened both 
within the traditional K-12 school 
program as well as in continuing 
education and training programs 
by focusing on literacy skills asso- 
ciated with the fuU range of print- 
ed or written materials from vari- 
ous aduh contexts. This is neces- 
sary not only because schools are 
producing ftjiture generations of 
workers but also because the 
school model for reading instruc- 
tion-the model that has resulted 
in large proportions of adults 
demonstrating limited literacy 
skills-is prevalent in many work- 
place and community education 
programs. The question is how 
should existing instructional prac- 
tices be changed-both behind and 
beyond the school doors, (p. 10) 

However, the use of curriculum that is 
related to adults' functional contexts does 
not ensure relevance, meaningfulness, 
motivation, or effectiveness unless 
students have participated in decisions 
about the curricular content, and unless 
instruction helps students develop the 
foundation they need to be continuing 
learners. 

Literacy and employment preparation are 
connected in vocational education, JOBS, 
and JTPA programs. Vocational educa- 
tion is usually offered in public education 
settings such as vocational and technical 
high schools, institutes, and colleges, 
focusing on youth and adults who are 
about to enter or reenter the work force 
or who want to change their jobs. Thus, 
a vocational education course might 
include an 18-year-oId single woman who 
has worked only part time before, a 42- 
year-old man with three young children 
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who is seeking a new job because the 
local factory that employed him just shut 
dov^Ti, and a 55-year-old widow with grown 
children who just retired from a civil 
service job and is looking for a way to 
supplement her retirement check. All 
three of these adults may be competing 
for a small number of jobs in the local 
economy. 

Three types of vocational education pro- 
grams deal with basic skills: integrated, 
nonintegrated, and combination (Camp- 
bell-Thrane 1983, cited in Campbell and 
Sechler 1987). Integrated programs at- 
tempt to combine basic skills and voca- 
tional content, whereas nonintegrated pro- 
grams provide separate instruction in each 
area and combination programs offer 
some attempt at integration. *The advan- 
tages of the integrated program are dis- 
tinctly greater for students, their families, 
and the cormnunity because basic skill in- 
struction is job relevant and because more 
students receive instruction. . . . The 
major advantages of a nonintegrated pro- 
gram are likely to be experienced by 
teachers and administrators" (Campbell 
and Sechler 1987, p. 66). The combina- 
tion model has the potential to work well 
because it is tailored to the institution and 
the students; however, it also may denote 
a lack of the kinds of fundamental struc- 
tural changes needed to help students de- 
velop basic skills that clearly have a rela- 
tionship to their desired work lives. Voca- 
tional education is responsive to local em- 
ployers and the local economy. It is con- 
sistent with the United States* approach to 
education in which schooling is isolated 
from other responses to communities* eco- 
nomic and social issues. 

Wider Opportunities for Women has in- 
vested in developing model sites in which 
literac}' and employment training for wo- 
men are combined in community organi- 
zations rather than in schools. Their 
materials (Beck 1990a,b,c) offer some 



useful information about funding and fol- 
low-up; they are slowly moving from in- 
struction based on literacy as skills and 
tasks to viewing literacy as practices. 

Job Opportunities and Basic Skills 
(JOBS) training is a component of the 
Family Support Act of 1988; states are 
required to provide education, training, 
and employment services that will help 
recipients of Aid to Families with Depen- 
dent Children (AFDC) become self-suffi- 
cient by preparing them for work. Each 
state retains the authority to decide what 
these education and training programs 
look like and what skills they address. 
However, this kind of coordination among 
education, training, and employment is 
new in most states (Chisman and Wood- 
worth 1992): 

In implementing JOBS, states and 
localities have been asked to de- 
velop a comprehensive and inte- 
grated system of education, 
training and job placement from 
scratch. This has never been at- 
tempted in the United States be- 
fore, and the difficulties states face 
in attempting it are compounded 
by the fact that they have been 
asked to develop such a system for 
one of the groups in the American 
population (welfare recipients) that 
is hardest to serve, (p. 11) 

One of the most important early tasks in 
designing JOBS programs is to move be- 
yond the negative stereotypes of welfare 
recipients. The literature about JOBS 
tends to focus on program development 
and funding, but the Southport Institute 
(1992) provides a short book of interview 
quotes from AFDC recipients. Although 
the quotes are presented piecemeal, 
organized by topic rather than in the 
context of people*s lives, the book none- 
theless provides an important source of 
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AFDC recipients' wisdom, diversity, and 
experience. 

Chisman and Woodworth point out that 
choices about employment and remaining 
on welfare are connected to other issues 
such as the cort of housing and health 
care. In addition, increased employment 
has to do wilh job availability. They 
conclude: "Absent a resolution of the 
nation^s problems of job creation and pro- 
viding universal health care, affordable 
housing and other necessities, neither 
JOBS nor JOBS basic education are likely 
to be very effective in moving large num- 
bers of people from welfare to work" 
(p. 12). 

Working in JOBS programs requires that 
teachers understand their students' con- 
texts; as one teacher attests: 

Before coming to the program, I 
was never interested in welfare 
reform. . . . Now, understanding 
the welfare system and welfare re- 
form and the relationship of both 
to my classroom has become an 
imperative since both define, and 
often undermine, the goals of my 
classroom. A program based on 
faulty assumptions about the econ- 
omy or the lives of the people 
whom it serves can be another ob- 
stacle in the path of the student. 
Such a program encourages des- 
pair. It does not set the stage for 
adequate wage employment or the 
liberation of an individual's 
potential. (Danberg 1992, p. 11) 

The Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA) 
was designed to link adults with job train- 
ing, basic skills education, and employ- 
ment. In areas of high unemployment or 
where there is massive unemployment due 
to plant closings, for example, JTPA may 
set up vocational education programs that 
respond to the needs of the local economy 



and the work force's needs and interests. 
In other areas, JTPA may serve as a 
mechanism to chaimel adults into existing 
programs. JTPA programs are evaluated 
primarily on the basis of their placement 
records. A high percentage of JTPA par- 
ticipants have very low literacy skills 
(Kixsch, Jungeblut, and CampbeU 1992), 
and JTPA's regulations are under revision 
because .of criticisms that it has been 
working with those who will be the easiest 
to place and for whom short-term inter- 
ventions will yield the largest rewards 
(Cheverton 1992). Following a review of 
the research concerning JTPA, Cheverton 
concludes: 

The JTPA system must take steps 
to ensure that its structure, atti- 
tude and policies enhance the 
long-term employability of its 
clients, and do not prevent it. 
First, JTPA professionals on all 
levels must create and take advan- 
tage of opportunities to educate 
themselves and the business com- 
munity on the issues related to 
second chance employment and 
training- . - . Second, service pro- 
viders can assist employers in 
developing effective skill develop- 
ment and maintenance programs 
for their companies to expand job 
opportunities for less-skilled work- 
ers Third, JTPA staff training 

must include topics other than 
"How to Complete This Form." 
Instead, training must help staff 
understand the causes of unem- 
ployment and offer new ways that 
JTPA can address those causes, 
(pp. 15-16) 

The effectiveness of employment-related 
basic skills programs remains contro- 
versial. For example, Merrifield, Norris, 
and White (1991) conducted an indepth 
study of a group of women who lost their 
jobs and participated in JTPA training to 
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help them become reemployed. They find 
that even after training, displaced workers 
often faced decreased wage levels, per- 
sonal and family problems, and an inabil- 
ity to qualify for jobs that require longer 
periods of training and more extensive fi- 
nancial assistance. Some adults had to 
prepare for and take General Educational 
Development (GED) tests in order to en- 
ter job training programs; in some cases 
their GED study used up their JTPA 
benefits before they were able to move on 
to job training. 

Another indepth study of vocational edu- 
cation also finds discrepancies between 
the promises of such programs and work- 
ers' experiences. Hull (n.d.) concludes: 

The popular rhetoric which at- 
tempts to blame economic difficul- 
ties on unskilled labor, and then 
attempts to remedy the problem 
with literacy programs and ever 
proliferating sets of workbooks and 
computer-aided instruction on basic 
skills, simply misses the mark . . . 
something is curiously and deeply 
wrong here. People enter a 
training program which emphasizes 
skills that won't be used on the job, 
are given an employment test that 
requires skills that have ques- 
tionable relevance to work, are 
hired despite doing poorly on the 
test and the interview, and lose 
their jobs even when they are com- 
petent at doing the work. ^ The 
problem is much more complicated 
than a deficit in skills and its 
solution much more difficult than 
devising a new skills-building 
program or providing workplace 
literacy instruction, (p. 54) 

The present JTPA and vocational educa- 
tion programs can be successful only to 
the extent that jobs exist in the com- 
munity, that the local economy is healthy. 



and that there is a match between work- 
ers' interests, employers' interests, and 
educational programs. 

An alternative model of employment 
preparation places education and training 
in the context of students' lives and their 
communities. Rather than preparing stu- 
dents for jobs that are defined by others, 
these programs help individuals and com- 
munities create new jobs aiid new employ- 
ment preparation in relation to commun- 
ity development and individual empower- 
ment (Center for Working life 1991; 
Training and Development Resources 
1990). This kind of work combines liter- 
acy educafion and community economic 
development. It requires personnel with 
a broad range of knowledge and skills that 
go far beyond those found in traditional 
vocational education programs; there are 
few such programs. 

Literacy and employment enhancement 
are linked in workplace literacy programs 
that attempt to integrate instruction in 
literacy skills with job-related content (for 
example. Chase 1990). However, there 
are problems in developing this kind of 
contextual curriculum (U.S. Department 
of Education 1992c). Some employers do 
not want job-specific materials made 
public through their use as curriculum. In 
other cases, employers and, sometimes, 
educators and training personnel, do not 
understand that curriculum development 
involves using workplace materials to 
teach adults how to engage in literacy 
practices-not simply how to complete 
literacy tasks successfully. 

In addition, funcfional context approaches 
to curriculum development usually do not 
examine the functions of literacy in the 
workplace culture, the norms around using 
text and literacy, and the ways that 
literacy is used to maintain boundaries or 
status differences. Also, functional con- 
text approaches do not place the work- 
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place in the broader setting of the com- 
munity; this limits our understanding of 
how literacy is related to political rela- 
tionships (Gowen 1992) and, therefore, 
Kmits the extent to which workplace lit- 
erac>' can be approached as critical reflec- 
tion and social action. Gowen suggests 
ethnographic research, in which social 
change is viewed as one of the purposes 
of literacy education, as an alternative to 
the functional context approach. She 
explains that the activities may appear to 
be similar, but there are underlying 
theoretical differences between the two 
approaches: 

For those readers hopeful that 
workplace literacy might serve as a 
catalyst for social and economic 
change, it is important to consider 
the broader contexts in which these 
programs are situated. One way to 
develop this broader understanding 
is to use ethnographic techniques 
to develop an interpretive under- 
standing of the ecology of literacy: 
the values and uses of language 
and text in the lives of all the par- 
ticipants in the project. ... [In a 
functional context approach] one 
assumes there is a portable toolbox 
of basic skills that is embedded in 
job tasks and that can be uncover- 
ed, made explicit, and then taught 
to all employees. ... In an ethno- 
graphic approach, on the other 
hand, one is looking for an under- 
standing of the ways literacy is 
socially constructed within and 
across the various groups that 
constitute the community of work- 
ers in a specific workplace, 
(p. 130) 

This means that, in addition to observing 
and interviewing all of the participants in 
a workplace about the functions of text 
and literacy, the researcher also observes 
the norms around the uses of text and lit- 



eracy and the ways that Uteracy is con- 
nected to the social structure of the work- 
place. In addition, the workplace and the 
workers are placed in the context of their 
communities. 

Curriculum must be imderstood as a pro- 
cess as well as a product (U.S. Depart- 
ment of E-ducation 1992b). Curriculum 
development is ongoing as the work pro- 
cess and workers' relationship to their 
work evolve, 'fhe process of curriculum 
development can also provide a context 
for redefining the relationship betv^'een 
workers and employers (Chisman 1992) if 
both are partners in identifying appro- 
priate content and developing materials. 

Policy analysts and employers have been 
concerned about the literacy skills re- 
quired by new technology in the work- 
place, and this has provided the rationale 
for many workplace literacy programs. 
The relationship between learning to use 
new technology, actually using it, and 
literacy skills has been only minimally 
investigated, however. Recent research 
commissioned by the Office of Technology 
Assessment (Center for Literacy Studies 
1992) claims that adults with low Uteracy 
skills are often able to learn how to use 
new technology when allowed to learn in 
the way that they learn best: watching, 
questioning, and listening to someone who 
already knows how to use it, rather than 
reading a manual or attending a formal 
class. And it is not clear that operating 
new machinery requires additional literacy 
skills; the tasks are often formulaic, 
repetitive, and predictable. Much more 
research is needed in this area. 

Workplace literacy is often approached as 
a remediation process; the work environ- 
ment is seen as the source of criteria for 
effective functioning and workers' skills 
are assessed against this framework. A 
few authors, however, are trying to under- 
stand how workplace literacy can be more 
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developmentally oriented, supporting 
workers' learning and groulh in a positive 
way rather than through a deficit model. 
For example, Foucar-Szocki (1992) assess- 
ed the implementation of the American 
Society for Training and Development's 
(ASTD) Workplace Basics program in two 
medium and small companies. She con- 
cludes that its effectiveness is tied to using 
it as the foundation for a broader employ- 
ee development system in which the com- 
plex relationship between skills and job 
performance is explored and that employ- 
ees' contributions to the organization's 
health are as important as identifying 
skills areas to be developed further. 
Other authors (such as Faison et al. 1992) 
conclude that workplace Hteracy programs 
must be part of broader workplace educa- 
tion programs that are available to every- 
one in a workplace; the program should 
be viewed as employee development rath- 
er than as remediation. 

Workplace programs that are designed 
around workers' needs and interests rather 
than placing the workplace as central to 
instruction are known as Vorker cen- 
tered," similar to "learner-centered" 
literacy (Sarmiento and Kay 1990). 
Worker-centered workplace literacy pro- 
grams approach literacy as tasks, practices, 
and, sometimes, as critical reflection and 
action. They can encourage collective 
action particularly when they are spon- 
sored by unions (ibid.). The major char- 
acteristics of worker-centered learning 
draw from the principles of learner-cen- 
tered literacy; they include the following 
(ibid.): 

1. Worker-centered learning builds on 
what workers already know. 

2. Worker-centered learning addresses 
the needs of the whole person. 



3. Workers and their unions are active in 
developing and planning these pro- 
grams. 

4. Decision making is a participatory 
process. 

5. Workers have equal access to pro- 
grams in their workplace. 

6. Curriculum content and program struc- 
ture reflect the diverse learning styles 
and needs of adult workers. 

7. Workers are involved in helping to 
design any tests or assessments. 

8. Classroom records are confidential. 

9. Literacy programs may be integrated 
into a larger strategy for responding 
to anticipated changes in the 
workplace, (pp. 26-27) 

Sarmiento and Kay also explain that 
worker-centered programs often include 
attention to tasks and practices other than 
those that are directly related to jobs; 
goals such as self-improvement and com- 
munity participation and development are 
legitimate and viable. 

Gowen (1992) presents an indepth case 
study of a hospital workplace literacy 
program in which she illustrates the 
consequences of developing a program 
without respecting the learners' culture 
and perspective. She also locates the 
source of this approach in the culture and 
beliefs of those responsible for developing 
the program: 

In the King Memorial project, 
workplace literacy is conceived as 
a narrowly defined solution to a 
wide range of problems. It overl- 
ooks the social and political con- 
texts of the lives of entry-level 
workers and interprets their be- 
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haviors as signs of poor literacy 
and problem-solving skills. This, 
in turn^ serves to both justify and 
perpetuate their positions as entry- 
level workers. . . . Entry-level 
workers are characterir.^d as con- 
fused, incapable of problem solv- 
ing, parenting, or performing with 
competence on the job. The ways 
that these women and :aen actu- 
ally do Uve in the world beUe these 
myths, (pp. 13M32) 

Gowen claims that the program may be 
oriented to socializing workers into the 
mainstream culture rather than increasing 
literacy skills-a claim that has been made 
about literacy programs in other contexts 
as well (see, for example, Auerbach 1989; 
Fingeret 1983). Adults' resistance to such 
pressure is understandable (see also 
Quigley 1991). Gowen continues: 

When literacy providers uncritically 
accept this agenda [of mainstream- 
ing] and focus only on skills, hvtle 
significant long-term change will 
occur. A more productive ap- 
proach would be to adopt a partici- 
patory model of workplace educa- 
tion. This model would invite all 
stakeholders to the table to mu- 
tually determine both the problem 
and its possible solutions. ... By 
necessity, this model will create 
new ways for participants to see 
their situations. And it calls upon 
the literacy educator to abandon 
the role of expert and to assume 
the role of facilitator-to abandon 
notions of deficit and to search 
instead for the abilities already 
constituted in workers but often 
unrecognized by institutions or 
assessment measures, (pp. 132- 
133) 

Workplace literacy programs often involve 
a partnership among educational provid- 



ers, businesses, unions, and workers. This 
can create communication problems and 
can create a lack of clarity about who is 
responsible for specific aspects of the 
educational program. A report of a con- 
ference of directors of National Work- 
place Literacy demonstration projects 
(U.S. Department of Education 1992b) 
concludes that educators and businesses 
"are engaged in transforming the culture 
of the workplace. When the three cul- 
tures of business, labor, and education 
come together, they create a new culture. 
It is not clear what this new culture looks 
like; it varies in each workplace" (p. 11). 
The report also discusses the ways in 
which building partnerships is a process 
that requires flexibility and, often^ learning 
new skills. 

In addition, workplace hieracy programs 
are grappling with appropriate evaluation 
criteria. Since they tend to be concerned 
with hteracy as practices-improving job 
performance in some way-assessment 
must move away from standardized tests. 
At the same time, however, productivity 
often not a useful measure. Many work- 
related workplace literacy programs 
prepare for future equipment or 
procedural changes designed to boost 
productivity for the plant overall rather 
than for individuals; others address morale 
or teamwork issues that are not reflected 
in measures of personal productivity. 



Support for Work 
and Literacy Programs 

The literature regarding literacy and work 
consistently calls for more training and 
technical assistance resources (see for 
example, Campbell and Sechler 1987; 
Foucar-Szocki 1992; Merrificld, Norris, 
and White 1991; U.S. Department of 
Education 1992b,c). A report of a 
conference of workplace literacy program 
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directors elaborates (U.S. Department of 
Education 1992b): 

There was general agreement that 
workplace education teachers 
would benefit greatly from a sys- 
tematic orientation and training 
program. Teaching in a workplace 
education program is demanding 
work and. requires many different 
skills-teaching skills, curriculimi 
development skills, managerial 
skills, interpersonal skills, even, 
according to one participant, "the 
skills of a cultural anthropologist." 
. . . The range would appear more 
manageable if offset by an orienta- 
tion and training program for new 
staff, along with ongoing training, 
teacher-sharing, and inservice staff 
development for veteran staff, 
(p. 29) 

Responses are emerging. For example, 
Chisman (1992) proposes a training and 
support system for work force literacy that 
is similar to the cooperative extension 
service, although he does not include a 
critical appraisal of the training content 
and process. The Business CouncU for 
Effective Literacy in New York City pro- 
vides information resources and referrals 
as well as a newsletter that addresses 
issues and disseminates information about 
corporate involvement in literacy 
education. 

The Center for Working Life's Worklife 
Education Resource Center (WERC) in 
Oakland, California, provides more 
indepth assistance: 

Information, resources and tech- 
nical assistance to work-centered 
education programs that will en- 
able the current work force to re- 
main active and productive as 
workers, family members and citi- 
zens as we move into the next cen- 



tury. The Center was designed 
specifically to seive unions, com- 
munity colleges and small business- 
es who have limited resources and 
experience in establishing training 
and education programs. WERC 
is concerned with broad issues of 
work-based education ranging from 
literacy, adult basic education, ESL 
and sldlls upgrading to health and 
safety programs, advanced educa- 
tion and learning for personal en- 
richment, (p. 10) 

Sticht, McDonald, and Huie (1992) are 
piloting an approach in California that is 
designed to develop work force education 
and lifelong learning specialists who will 
work in Action Research Centers located 
in communities and connected to work* 
places, community organizations, and edu- 
cational institutions. This project hopes 
to link progressive graduate education 
that includes attention to such areas as 
action research and literacy as practices 
with literacy organization staff develop- 
ment needs and employers* and communi- 
ties' program development interests. 

A number of print materials have been 
developed to assist those who v^sh to 
develop workplace literacy programs (for 
example, Carnevale, Gainer, and Meltzer 
1990; Philippi 1991). Wider Opportunities 
for Women (Sticht and Lancaster 1992) 
offers a guide for developing functional 
context education programs that provides 
an overview of the theoretical and re- 
search base for this approach. Most of 
these guides do not examine the under- 
lying values or assumptions implicit in 
their models. 

One of the most accessible and interactive 
guides was developed by the Common- 
wealth Literacy Campaign: Education in 
the Workplace (Sperazi 1991), a handbook 
for "planning adult ba^ic skills programs 
in small business and industry." Many 
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handbooks and references on setting up 
workplace programs have been written, 
but this one is notable for its attention to 
cultural diversity, inclusion of research 
findings in a way that makes them rele- 
vant and accessible, emphasis on develop- 
ing an inclusive planning process rather 
than simply following a set of steps, short 
case studies, and extensive lists of re- 
sources. Although written for Massachu- 
setts, it is much more broadly applicable. 

The majority of materials relating work 
and education remain based in theory 
more than in experience and practice. 
They recognize the need for assistance in 
developing good programs combining 
work and literacy, but, with notable excep- 
tions, they do not explore the issues raised 
by such recommendations that relate to 
staff and organizational development and 
to the definitions of literacy that are 
incorporated into workplace literacy pro- 
grams. Much of the literature treats the 
definition of literacy as nonproblematic, 
overlooking the differences between 
teaching literacy as skills, tasks, and 
practices and almost never touching on 
the notion of literacy as critical reflection 
and action in relation to workplaces. In 
addition, the literature rarely acknowl- 
edges that at times the goals and purposes 
of workers participating in workplace lit- 
eracy programs differ from those of their 
employers. 

The literature also tends to ignore ethical 
questions that arise in workplace literacy 
and vocational education, such as those 
raised by Darrah (1991). Workplace Uter- 
acy and vocational education are not val- 
ue neutral. By helping businesses become 
more profitable and helping workers be- 
come more productive, literacy educators 
have to take responsibility for the nature 
of the products, the workplaces, and the 
work practices that are being supported. 
In creating vocational education programs, 
educators have to take some responsibility 



for the relationship of such programs to 
the community's economic situation. 

Materials are needed to help educators 
and others involved in work force literacy 
think through the ethical issues. Also 
needed are more indepth case studies of 
workplace education and workplace liter- 
acy to help us imderstand the complex 
dynamics of partnerships among educa- 
tors, employers, workers, and unions. The 
existing literature, although meager, pro- 
vides some useful insights (such as Faison 
et al. 1992; Foucar-Szocki 1992; Sperazi 
1991). Particularly needed is more access 
to the perspectives of the groups involved; 
a series of action research projects in 
which workers, employers, and educators 
investigate their own experience and come 
together to write their stories would be 
quite useful. 

The most important recent work in this 
area is Gowen's (1992) ethnographic study 
of a woricplace literacy program at King 
Memorial Hospital. Gowen places func- 
tional context literacy education and 
workplace literacy education in larger 
social and historical frameworks, and she 
examines the history and culture of King 
Memorial Hospital similarly. She expli- 
citly explores racism, classism, and sexism 
in the culture of the hospital as well as 
how they become factors in the literacy 
program. Gowen explores the relation- 
ship between the perspectives of hospital 
staff, program staff, and workers, helping 
readers to understand that assumptions 
and beliefs about students' strengths and 
deficits are connected to the larger cul- 
tural environment, and they reverbe ite 
through the curriculum and the ins :c- 
tional program. Gowen raises crt.ial 
issues about the ways in which workplace 
literacy programs can function as new 
avenues for social control on the part of 
management, and for resistance on the 
part of workers. 
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Literacy Skills for 
Women and Families 

Literacy educators and policy makers have 
focused on women and families as a sec- 
ond arena for responding to the concern 
about the work force of the future. This 
is seen in attention to family and inter- 
generational literacy education, welfare 
reform and the JOBS programs, programs 
for homeless persons, and programs em- 
phasizing women and their preparation 
for the work force (for example. Wider 
Opportunities for Women). These pro- 
grams try to help women get or keep their 
jobs and develop relationships with their 
children that support children's school 
success. 

Family and intergenerational literacy 
programs are based on the finding that 
parents' educational attainment is a strong 
predictor of children's schooling success. 
Therefore, improving parents' skills should 
enhance their children's chances of suc- 
cess. These programs also attempt to re- 
flect the understanding that adults belong 
to family and community systems; their 
needs often can be met most effectively by 
working with the system rather than by 
trying to separate people from their net- 
works. Family literacy programs also tend 
to support the idea that children will be 
most successful in school when the values 
and activities in the home are congruent 
with those they encounter in school. Fur- 
thermore, family literacy programs re- 
spond to the well-documented fact that 
many adults come to literacy programs be- 
cause of a concern with their relationship 
to their children. They may want to read 
to their children, help their children with 
schoolwork, enhance their own image in 
their children's eyes, or model behaviors 
consistent with valuing schooling. Family 
literacy programs can also strengthen 
families by recognizing the role of literacy 
in cultural transmission, particularly in 
cultural communities that feel threatened 



(WeinsteLQ-Shr forthcoming), such as mi- 
nority ethnic and language communities. 

Intergenerational literacy programs are 
broader than family literacy, since the 
participants, while representing different 
generations, are not necessarily family 
members. Family literacy programs all 
include members of different generations 
(Lancaster 1992). Intergenerational and 
family literacy programs can come in 
many forms (see, for example, Illinois 
Literacy Resource Development Center 
[ILRDC] 1990; Lancaster 1992; Nickse 
1990a,b); they include programs that work 
with adults primarily (and children to a 
lesser extent), with children primarily (and 
adults to a lesser extent), and with child- 
ren and adults together. Many intergene- 
rational programs that work vnlh adults 
provide some group activity in which par- 
ents have a chance to talk to each other 
about raising children and balancing the 
competing demands of family, job, aiid 
civic involvement. Family literacy pro- 
grams such as the publicly funded Even 
Start program also provide a structure in 
many communities for bringing together 
adult literacy and public school educa- 
tors-something that was long overdue. 
However, Nickse (1990b) warns that fam- 
ily and intergenerational programs are not 
the cure-all: 

There is a danger at this point that 
expectations for the success of fam- 
ily and intergenerational literacy 
programs will exceed our experi- 
ence with administering them. 
Again, there are no "quick fixes" in 
literacy improvement, nor do these 
programs cost less to run in the 
short term. Over the years, how- 
ever, a more holistic family and 
community approach to literacy 
improvement may prove cost-sav- 
ing to the country and of greatest 
value to adults and children, 
(p. 29) 
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Family literacy programs begin with a 
structure (involving parents and their 
young children) rather than a focus on 
substance. There may be some specific 
content identified with a ''parenting 
education" component; as with many 
parenting education programs, however, 
that content is usually decided upon by 
experts without input fi-om the learners. 
The rest of the program tends to reflect 
the current state of practice associated 
with the regular literacy programs offered 
by the same organization (Chisman and 
Woodworth, 1992). That means that if 
the sponsoring literacy progreim uses 
workbooks that address Uteracy as a set of 
discrete skills, the family literacy 
component will usually do the same thing. 

In addition, many family literacy programs 
are narrowly oriented to bringing school 
behaviors into the home rather than build- 
ing on the family's existing ailtural back- 
ground and bringing that into the program 
(Auerbach, 1989). Family literacy has not 
necessarily provided an impetus for educa- 
tors to learn to develop task, practice, and 
critical reflection types of literacy 
programs. 

Family literacy also tends to focus on the 
relationship between literacy and school- 
ing, especially for children. There is a 
need for more emphasis to be placed on 
the functions of literacy in the family, 
including the ways in which literacy abili- 
ties are related to issues such as commun- 
ication, power and, in some cases, survival 
(see Weinstein-Shr forthcoming). 

However, some programs are moving 
toward a more participatory model, as 
illustrated in an evaluation conducted by 
the ILRDC (1992): 

The participatory nature of family 
education was an incre<'isingly im- 
portant guiding philosophy for the 
model sites. Most program coor- 



dinators were experimenting with 
or discussing how to increase par- 
ticipants' control over their edu- 
cation. Three concepts were par- 
ticularly important for these model 
sites: programmatic responsive- 
ness to family and individual 
needs, activities built on and 
around family strengths rather than 
deficits, and encouragement and 
acceptance of individual and family 
control of learning, (p. 7) 

Auerbach's (1990) guide describes a par- 
ticipatory curriculum development process 
that involves students in creating curric- 
ulum that respects their cultures and lan- 
guage backgrounds and builds on their 
strengths. The variety of program struc- 
tures in family and intergenerational liter- 
acy programs impUes the need for flexible 
evaluation design that responds to the 
range of prograim goals, approaches, and 
purposes. Although much of the Utera- 
ture calls for multiple components in 
family and intergenerational literacy 
programs, the effectiveness of these com- 
ponents and their interaction is not well 
understood (Popp 1991; Solorzano and 
Baca 1991). 

Educational programs for homeless per- 
sons also focus on employability and self- 
sufficiency; although developed specifically 
for homeless persons, many of these pro- 
grams nonetheless incorporate assump- 
tions from literacy programs for other 
populations. For example, Sperazi et al. 
(1990) evaluated programs for homeless 
persons in Massachusetts. They assert 
that it is important to remember that 
"homeless people are not all the same" 
although there is a "shared experience of 
disconnection" (p. 3). They illustrate 
problems with traditional ways of conduct- 
ing adult education programs that assume 
stable communities, homes, and resources 
to support program involvement (such as 
child care, transportation, paper and 
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pencUs, books). Their report contains 
case studies that illustrate some of the 
approaches possible for working with 
homeless persons in a variety of contexts. 

Partnerships between educators and shel- 
ter providers are central to literacy work 
with homeless persons. Problems arise in 
these partnerships that are similar to 
those that arise in workplace literacy part- 
nerships; organizations are coming togeth- 
er across different cultures and must learn 
to work together at the administrative 
level and at the level of direct services 
(Sperazi et al. 1990). Adults usually par- 
ticipate over a short period of time and 
have goals that often are very speciiSc. 
Therefore, evaluation and assessment 
must be designed so that they are appro- 
priate these circumstances. 

Other literacy programs try to create a 
stable student body that will complete 
some set of learning goals. Programs for 
homeless persons, however, work with 
adults for 30-90 days. They cannot ^^alis- 
tically expect to attain major advances in 
skills or in the ability to engage in new 
practices over that short time. However, 
programs for homeless persons can try to 
facilitate transition to programs in the 
community as adults become more self- 
sufficient and leave the shelter. This 
means that adults in the shelter programs 
need to have a positive experience and 
need to understand the relationship be- 
tween improving their literacy practices 
and their other goals. Thus, shelter 
programs are focused differently from 
other literacy programs; success is tran- 
sition (Sperazi et al. 1990). 

Many of the programs associated with 
welfare reform, family literacy, and liter- 
acy for homeless persons focus particularly 
on women. This concern is certainly wel- 
come, for women historically have been 
undereducated and marginalized. How- 
ever, there is always the danger that these 



literacy programs may serve to domesti- 
cate women further, preparing them to 
continue their roles as primary caretakers 
of their children and as low-wage workers. 
This may not be consistent with women's 
aspirations. For example, Horsman 
(1991) finds that- 
many of the women interviewed 
spoke about the importance of the 
challenge of an educational pro- 
gram and the search for meaning 
in their lives: They wanted some- 
thing in their minds ''besides the 
everyday." Yet the main focus of 
many of the programs was on 
"functioning" and basic skills for 
their everyday lives, (p. 226) 

Literacy education for women that focuses 
on literacy as critical reflection and action 
has the potential to help women develop 
a critical perspective on their lives and 
their roles and to use their developing lit- 
eracy skills to work together to change 
their conditions. As Stromquist (1992) 
explains: 

If literacy for women does not 
bring with it an emancipatory con- 
tent and participatory methods of 
instruction, there is a greater 
danger that the state may be using 
literacy not to release women from 
subordinate positions but to indoc- 
trinate them more effectively with 
asymmetrical gender relations, 
(p. 65) 



Assessment of Student Learning 
and Program Evaluation 

The development of innovative, effective 
approaches to instruction must be accom- 
panied by parallel advances in assessment. 
Experts agree (Farr and Carey 1986; Lytle 
and Wolfe 1989; Sticht 1990) that there 
should be congruence between learner 
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assessment and instruction. They should 
be philosophically consistent and should 
reflect the same definitions of literacy and 
the purposes of literacy programs. For 
example, the effectiveness of a commun- 
ity-based literacy program that is oriented 
to literacy as practices and involves learn- 
ers in real-world collaborative work on 
community issues will not be adequately 
reflected by grade-level scores on a stan- 
dardized test that treats literacy as a set of 
discrete skills. 

Assessment can be approached in a num- 
ber of ways. Soifer et al. (1990) present a 
grid relating assessment methods and pur- 
poses. Program evaluation is equally di- 
verse. This section explores some of the 
prevailing approaches in each area and 
examines the underlying issues. 



Standardized Tests 

Standardized tests traditionally have been 
used for assessment because they are easy 
to administer to groups of students and 
they require mdnimal training on the part 
of teachers. They provide easily aggre- 
gated information that can be used to 
place students in a program and to place 
students in relation to their own prior 
performance and in relation to other 
students' performance (Ehringhaus 1991). 
An extensive review of test instruments is 
available from the ERIC Clearinghouse 
on Tests, Measurement, and Evaluation 
(Jackson 1990). 

However, standardized tests also present 
major problems. The nature of standardi- 
zation is in conflict with literacy education 
that defines literacy as practices and cri- 
tical reflection and action. It does not 
allow for literacy as a process of con- 
stmcting meaning, but rather tests wheth- 
er an adult performs tasks in ways that 
are consistent with norms (Ehringhaus 
1991). Many standardized tests rely on 



grade levels as a measuring device, al- 
though grade levels really have no mean- 
ing in the world of adult literacy-they are 
based on controlled vocabulary and sen- 
tence structure found in elementary school 
reading programs. Standardized tests 
place the authority for judging progress 
outside the learner and teacher, some- 
times imdermining a program^s efforts to 
encourage teachers and learners to take 
more control over the instructional pro- 
cess, gearing it directly to students' goals 
and basing it on students' prior knowledge 
and strengths. Ehringhaus (1991) cautions 
that multiple-choice tests, when used as 
the sole assessment of student learning, 
have serious problems: 

Students leara that programs and 
teachers value their ability to 
identify correctly V 'Id," or "c" 
rather than their ability to write a 
letter, debate an issue, or use in- 
formation from a book. Further- 
more, teachers receive the ques- 
tionable message that reading and 
writing are separate entities com- 
prised of a series of hierarchically 
arranged subskills. These mes- 
sages reflect social values and, 
ultimately, translate into program 
goals. An emphasis on standard- 
ized testing trivializes the broader 
goals of assessment and permits- 
or encourages-easily measurable 
objectives even when they are re- 
strictive and do not represent 
learners' goals, (p. 153) 

In addition, most standardized tests 
(except for ETS's instruments and their 
derivative Test of Adult Literacy Skills 
published by Simon and Schuster) provide 
a single score, although we know that 
literacy abilities vary with the type of skill, 
type of task, and type of setting in which 
the task will be accomplished. Also, test 
scores may not change (or change may be 
negative) because students approach the 
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test differently as they develop their skills. 
Sticht (1990) explains: 

It is possible . . . that negative gain 
may occair because learners on the 
pre-test do not work at any given 
item too long, because they think 
they cannot perform the test task, 
and so they simply guess at all the 
items. On the post-test they spend 
more time on each item because 
they have new competence and 
think they should not guess but try 
to actually comprehend and per- 
form each item. This could lead 
to more accurate, but fewer test 
items being completed at the post- 
test, and hence a negative gain 
score, (p. 21) 

Standardized tests, by allowing for only 
one right answer to multiple-choice items, 
also undermine the message communi- 
cated by literacy programs that approach 
literacy as social practices in the real 
world: 

Sometimes it is a struggle for 
learners to see the relationship 
between a multifaceted curriculum 
and progress as determined by a 
standardized test. . . . Still further, 
the format of standardized tests as 
collections of passages with ques- 
tions that have single right answers 
demonstrates a view of reading 
that denies the possibility of mul- 
tiple readings of texts or of texts 
read for a variety of purposes. 
(Lytle and Wolfe 1989, p. 45) 

Sternberg (1990) reinforces this assertion: 
"IQ tests, achievement tests, and academic 
problems tend to be well-structured. 
There is a path, and if you follow that 
path, you're guaranteed a solution. . . . 
Despite the fact that test problems and 
most academic problems are well-defined, 
very few real-world problems are defined" 



(p. 37). Farr and Carey (1986), writing on 
reading measurement for the International 
Reading Association, further claim that- 
one of the major problems with 
the multiple choice format is the 
insistence on a single correct 
answer. Recent research has 
emphasized that reading 
comprehension is a constructive 
process and that meaning is as 
dependent on the reader as it is on 
the test. Thus, the single correct 
answer format provides a dilemma 
for authors of multiple choice tests. 
Even if a particular answer is 
agreed upon by a committee of 
experts, the possibility exists that a 
creative reader is capable of going 
beyond conventional implications 
of the passage to infer a response 
that is incorrect when measured 
against the single response 
anticipated and allowed, (p. 34) 

Standardized tests reinforce the message 
that literacy is an individual act that 
depends on individual skill attainment, 
rather than viewing literacy as a social 
practice that often reflects the collabo- 
rative nature of life and learning. In 
addition, some teachers believe that for- 
mal testing "discriminates against students 
with special learning needs or language- 
differences and leads to serious affective 
problems for some students" (Ehringhaus 
1991, p- 150). 



Participatoiy Assessment 

Participatory assessment (Lytle and Wolfe 
1989) provides an alternative to tradi- 
tional assessment models. It is consistent 
with viewing literacy as practices and 
critical reflection and action. Lytle and 
Wolfe describe it as "a process rather than 
a tool or set of tools, distinguished from 
other assessment approaches by its view 
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of literacy and literacy education and by 
its emphasis on the active participation of 
both aduh learners and program staff* 
(p. 51). "Participatory assessment, then, 
necessitates a collaborative relationship 
among learners and program staff in de- 
termining the goals, texts, and contexts of 
assessment, as well as in judging its out- 
comes" (p. 52). This is a view of assess- 
ment that is consistent with understanding 
that literacy practices and goals vary from 
student to student. 

Public school education has an extensive 
literature exploring related topics such as 
authentic assessment, portfolio assess- 
ment, and the relationship between alter- 
native assessment and school improve- 
ment. These topics are almost nonexis- 
tent in adult literacy education literature, 
with notable exceptions (such as Lytle and 
Wolfe 1989; Lytle et al. 1989). Ap- 
proaches to participatory assessment seem 
to share an emphasis on communication 
between teachers and students, shared 
control over the assessment process, and 
multiple indicators of students' learning 
and groNMh, Participatory assessment 
usually begins with a conversation be- 
tween the students and the teacher or 
tutor in which the students talk about 
their goals, interests, skills, and back- 
grounds. This becomes the beginning of 
an ongoing conversation in which students 
and teachers discuss learning and the 
direction of instruction, as well as 
collecting samples of students* work and 
examples of new tasks and practices. In 
addition, the participatory assessment 
process can include classroom group dis- 
cussions about how students !mow they 
are learning, providing opportunities for 
students to give each other feedback 
about their progress and growth. 

Many public school educators advocate 
developing portfolios for assessment, and 
a number of adult literacy educators are 
experimenting with portfolios now (see. 



for examples, McGrail 1992). Valencia 
(1990), writing from the perspective of 
public schools, asserts that there are four 
basic principles for a portfolio: 

1. The tasks reflected or included in the 
portfolio should be "authentic," re- 
flecting students* goals and the tasks 
and practices in which students en- 
gage; - 

2. The portfolio should be integrated into 
instruction and updated continually; it 
should reflect students* developmental 
process as well as products; 

3. There should be a sampling of a wide 
range of processes, activities, prac- 
tices, and tasks to correspond to the 
variety of ways in which literacy skills 
are used; and 

4. Students and teachers should work to- 
gether developing and assessing the 
portfolio, (p. 338) 

Portfolios may include records of the 
books and magazines students read; notes 
from student-teacher conferences about 
goals and progress; students* notes about 
their progress and reflection on the new 
literacy practices in which they now 
engage; writing samples that cover a 
period of time; and test scores if the 
program requires some kind of testing. 
All of these pieces of evidence are 
assessed on a regular basis by the teacher 
and the student who work together to try 
to understand the dynamic relationship 
between program participation, learning, 
and changes in students* lives. 

Wolf (1989) admits that portfolio assess- 
ment is not an easy route to take: 

Portfolios are messy. They de- 
mand intimate and often fright- 
eningly subjective talk with stu- 
dents. Portfolios are work. 
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Teachers who ask students to read 
their own progress in the "foot- 
prints" of their works have to coax 
and bicker with individuals who are 
used to being assessed. Halfway 
through the semester, at least a 
half dozen recalcitrants will lose 
every paper or sketch or tape they 
have ever owned. More important, 
teachers have to struggle to read 
and make sense of whole works 
and patterns of growth. Hence, 
hard questions arise: "Why 
bother? What comes out of port- 
folio-based assessment?" The 
immediate answer lies in integrity 
and the validity of ihc information 
we gain about how and what stu- 
dents learn. But that's far from all. 
(p. 37) 

Wolf goes on to list the other outcomes of 
working with portfolios: enhancing stu- 
dent responsibility, enlarging students' and 
teachers* views of what is being learned, 
providing systematic opportunities for a 
process orientation and a developmental 
perspective on learning and teaching. 

Participatory assessment is gaining cre- 
dence and there is increasing interest in 
the field. Even practitioners who ap- 
proach literacy as skills and discrete tasks 
feel that present standardized tests do not 
meet their needs. It is important to note, 
however, that alternatives to standardized 
tests are not necessarily participatory. It 
is possible to develop alternative indica- 
tors of student progress, including writing 
and checklists in portfolios, that are 
evaluated solely by the teacher. Partici- 
patory assessment is a process that is 
based on mutual respect and dialogue; it 
is much more than an accumulation of in- 
dicators of progress other than standard- 
ized tests. 



Program Evaluation 

Adult literacy educators have made nota- 
ble progress in developing alternative 
assessment strategies; however, the rela- 
tionship between individual student assess- 
ment and larger program evaluation pro- 
cesses remains a problem. This issue has 
increased in importance because the Na- 
tional Literacy Act requires that states 
develop indicators of program quality for 
use in evaluating program effectiveness; 
the federal govenmient released a model 
set of indicators in 1992 (U.S. Department 
of Education 1992a). 

In many program evaluations, test scores 
are aggregated to make claims about pro- 
gram effectiveness (that is, how many 
grade levels do students increase their 
scores per 100 hours of instruction). This 
does not identify which aspects of the pro- 
gram contribute to or hinder student pro- 
gress, and it focuses on student perform- 
ance rather than program performance as 
an indicator of program effectiveness 
(Stein forthcoming). 

When programs use test score data as a 
measure of program effectiveness, despite 
our understanding of tests* real limita- 
tions, they may make inappropriate 
claims. For example, when computing 
gains per 100 hours, researchers tend to 
project, assuming a linear relationship. 
Thus, if students have been in the pro- 
gram for 20 hours and gained .3 grade 
level equivalents on a test, the researcher 
might present this conclusion as 1.5 grade 
level gain per 100 hours, multiplying each 
figure by 5. However, a number of re- 
searchers contend that studies have shown 
a very low correlation between hours of 
attendance and mean reading gains (Asso- 
ciation for Community Based Education 
1989; Fingeret and Danin 1991; Sticht 
1990), and the relationship usually is not 
linear. These figures, therefore, are quite 
suspect. 
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Standardized tests and similar kinds of 
accountability measures are also prob- 
lematic because they push for standard- 
ization in a field that requires diversity. 
Beder (1991) warns that "standardized 
criteria for accountability will require 
standardized program goals and methods 
of operating. In the long run, adult 
literacy education might lose its very 
vitality" (p. 152). Measures for program 
accountability cannot be separated from 
program operations; instruction will tend 
to develop so that it is compatible with 
the ways in which success is measured. It 
is important to remain focused on the 
underlying philosophy of instruction and 
theory of literacy that is guiding literacy 
efforts. Accountability mechanisms must 
be designed so that they are consistent 
vnih these values and beliefs, rather than 
simply to generate numbers that fit easily 
into formulae. 

More holistic, qualitative local program 
evaluations (such as Albert and D'Amico- 
Samuels 1991; Darkenwald and Silvestri 
1992; Fingeret and Danin 1991) portray 
the complexity of program operation and 
the impact for students who participate. 
These studies are important for their 
insights into the relationships between 
program participation and learners' per- 
ceptions of changes in their lives. For 
example, Albert and D'Amico-Samuels 
are conducting a longitudinal study of the 
impact of participation for adults in New 
York City's programs. Although the Lit- 
eracy Assistance Center maintains a data- 
base that answers questions about the 
level of program involvement and progress 
on standardized measures, Albert and 
D'Amico-Samuels' interviews help us 
understand the meaning of these data in 
terms of changes in learners' literacy 
practices. 

Fingeret and Danin (1991) conducted an 
indepth study of the impact of participa- 
tion for students in Literacy Volunteers of 



New York City. They were particularly 
concerned with the impact of new literacy 
skills on students' liveS'-on their literacy 
practices. Fingeret and Danin wanted to 
move beyond listing changes in practices 
to try to imderstand why some students 
developed some new literacy practices but 
not others. For example, it was not 
unusual to find that students began paying 
their bills with checks they could write at 
home, but did not pay with checks at the 
grocery store. Fingeret and Danin 
developed a way of conceptualizing impact 
that addresses literacy as practices inside 
and outside the program. Among their 
conclusions, they find that students are 
slow to use new abilities in ways that cross 
the boundary between inside and outside 
the program. 

Fingeret and Damn's work underlines the 
importance of assessment and evaluation 
focusing on practices. If the purpose of 
literacy education is to help learners use 
their new skills to accomplish new tasks in 
their lives, we cannot assume that filling 
in worksheets in class implies helping 
children with their homework at home. 

Unfortunately, many evaluation studies do 
not document instructional practices, 
making it difficult to connect changes in 
literacy abilities to program participation. 
Fingeret and Damn's program evaluation 
in New York City contains rich observa- 
tion data, and it also documents the ways 
in which students make connections be- 
tween specific instmctional practices and 
theii' ability to engage in new literacy 
practices. For example, students speak 
forcefully about the impact of group in- 
struction, the impact of volunteer turn- 
over, and the impact of a writing-based 
instructional approach. The study helps 
program administrators, teachers, and 
students plan for the future as well as 
reflect on the successes and limitations of 
the past. 
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Lytle and Wolfe (1989) provide an over> 
v'^w of the issues in literacy assessment 
and program evaluation, as well as a sum- 
mary of the responses found in the field. 
They summarize the critical features of 
adult literacy program evaluation this way 
(pp. 60-68): ^ 

1. Program evaluation in adult literacy 
education should be conducted both 
externally and internally. 

2. Program evaluation should be both 
formative and summative, 

3. Program evaluation and learner as- 
sessment should involve learners and 
staff in a participatory process. 

4. Questions for the design of program 
evaluation should be generated from 
theory, research, evaluation, and 
program practice. 

5. Program evaluation should involve 
critical reflection on program philos- 
ophy and goals. 

6. Program evaluation should give pro- 
minence to the processes of teaching 
and learning, 

7. Evaluations should be designed to 
capture a range of learner and pro- 
gram outcomes. 

8. Program evaluation and learner as- 
sessment require a variety of methods 
for collecting data over time. 

9. To the extent possible, program eval- 
uation and learner assessment should 
be integrated with program functions. 

10. Program evaluation should be system- 
atic and systemic, enabling stake- 
holders to make comparisons within 
and across programs and contexts. 



Community-oriented literacy programis 
must approach evaluation by involving the 
larger community as well as the program 
participants. Community-oriented pro- 
grams approach literacy in a contextual- 
ized way, focusing on practices and critical 
reflection and action. It is particulariy 
important that community-oriented pro- 
grams develop measures of quality that 
reflect these dimensions. The Association 
for Community Based Education (Stein 
forthcoming) has developed a framework 
for assessing the quality of community- 
based Uteracy programs that helps prac- 
titioners imagine new ways of measuring, 
or documenting, change. 



Large-Scale Evaluation 

In addition to individual local program 
evaluations, some states have conducted a 
broad evaluation of statewide programs 
(Fingeret 1985; Fingeret and Cockley 
1992; Iowa Department of Education 
1992; Solorzano and Baca 1991). Iowa's 
survey study of GED graduates (1992) is 
notable for its inclusion of adults who 
completed their GED as many as 10 years 
ago. This study makes strong claims 
about the positive benefit of a GED, but 
also cautions that it is not definitive, since 
it cannot separate the impact of the GED 
from other social and economic factors 
during the period studied. 

Finally, there are a number of national 
studies conducted for the federal govern- 
ment to examine specific types of pro- 
grams such as English as a second lan- 
guage (Wrigley and Guth 1992), teacher 
training for programs (Sherman et al. 
1991), and an overview of the adult edu- 
cation programs nationally (Development 
Associates 1992). These studies are 
usually presented as atheoretical, provid- 
ing a snapshot of present practice. A 
notable exception is the work by Wrigley 
and Guth, which takes an exphcit stand 
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on the importance of approaching literacy 
as practices and critical reflection and 
action; it assesses program practices with- 
in that framework. 

Literacy Volunteers of America (LVA) 
also conducted a national evaluation of 
their work (Lawson et al. 1990). The 
study served as an impetus to develop and 
implement data collection systems that 
would serve local programs as vtll as pro- 
vide national-level data. A national 
program profile was developed and more 
indepth data were collected from six sites 
in a pilot study. The report claims that 
LVA programs are effective and that stu- 
dents learn more in direct proportion to 
the time they spend in programs. How- 
ever, these claims are accompanied by a 
major caveat: 

The results of the pilot study 
demonstrate clearly that even these 
selected programs' data collection 
and record keeping processes are 
not sufficient to enable LVA to 
identify with certainty the condi- 
tiors that exist when a learner is 
successful or unsuccessful in meet- 
ing personal and academic goals. 

Because of a large amount of miss- 
ing data, it is difficult to know how 
strongly to interpret findings and 
further how widely those findings 
should be generalized to all of 
LVA. The nature of the missing 
data indicates a lack of systematic 
record keeping on the part of some 
programs while the records kept by 
other affiliates are oriented solely 
toward perceived local organiza- 
tional needs and so are limited, 
(p. 7) 

This study highlights the importance of 
developing data collection mechanisms 
that serve the local level as well as 



providing information for national-level 
administrators. 



Conclusion 

The prevailing view of adult literacy prob- 
lems as a short-term crisis that is amen- 
able to limited intervention xmdermines 
efforts to build an infrastructure that 
supports progressive service delivery, 
resource development, staff development, 
program development, leadership, re- 
search, and policy analysis. Despite these 
constraints, adult literacy education is 
growing and evolving as a field. This is 
partly a tribute to* the commitment of 
thousands of practitioners, policy makers, 
students, researchers, funders, and com- 
munity leaders who have maintained their 
vision through difficult times. It is also a 
reflection of the slow process through 
which the field is moving from a narrow 
view of literacy as discrete skills to a 
richer recognition of the relationship 
among literacy, culture, people, and their 
circumstances. 

This movement from a skills-based to a 
meaning-based model of literacy is central 
to progress in relation to literacy prob- 
lems. It places learners' culture and 
experiences at the heart of literacy educa- 
tion^ and it requires new partnerships 
among literacy practitioners, students, 
policy makers, and communities. When a 
meaning-based model is fully developed, 
it is participatory; students must be in a 
situation in which they experience them- 
selves as having power in order to own 
the meanings of their words. When a par- 
ticipatory model is fully implemented, it is 
accompanied by social change, for it gives 
a voice to many who had been silent, and 
their voices go out into the world. Lit- 
eracy education is always a political state- 
ment about the dignity and rights of every 
human being. 
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The issues discussed here are all ripe with 
potential. There are new policy mecha- 
nisms that could provide the basis for 
developing a long-term infrastructure at 
the national and state levels. There is a 
new, inquiry-based conception of staff 
development emerging that could provide 
the basis for staff development systems 
that respect practitioners' knowledge and 
experience. The two major foci for lit- 
eracy work currently-work and families- 
could provide an impetus for contextual- 
ized curriculum development and instruc- 
tional practices that reflect lessons from 
cognitive science, respect learners' back- 
ground anc culture, and provide a context 
for exploring the dynamic relationship 
between learning and functioning in com- 
munities and workplaces. 

However, every one of these promising di- 
rections can be easily thwarted. The Na- 
tional Institute for Literacy and the State 
Resource Centers can become structures 
that further institutionalize traditional 



skills-based approaches, top-down leader- 
ship, and banking models of education. 
One-shot staff development workshops can 
be offered on practitioner inquiry. Work- 
place literacy education can train employ- 
ees to fit into narrow niches, and family 
literacy programs can socialize women to 
limited aspirations and their children to 
school compliance. The focus on work- 
place and family literacy can undermine 
efforts to confront larger issues, such as 
the relationship between culture, lan- 
guage, and literacy, or the role of com- 
munity in learning and change. 

Staff development, program development, 
instruction, assessment, and evaluation are 
simply different arenas in which to apply 
a guiding philosophy. That philosophy 
can be one of domination or of shared 
power and respect. We all share the 
responsibility for moving toward a more 
just society in which literacy education 
that respects culture and honors wisdom is 
available for all. 
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